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The Graal Legend and its Exponents 


“Au, Sir Lancelot! thou wert head of all Christian knights, and 
now I daresay that, Sir Lancelot, there thou liest, thou wert never 
matched of none earthly knight’s hands ; and thou wert the courtliest 
knight that ever bare shield; and thou wert the truest friend to thy 
lover that ever bestrod horse; and thou wert the truest lover of a 
sinful man that ever loved woman; and thou wert the kindest man 
that ever stroke with sword ; and thou wert the goodliest person that 
ever came among press of knights ; and thou wert the meekest man 
and gentlest that ever ate in hall among ladies; and thou wert the 
sternest knight to thy mortal foe that ever put spear in rest.” 

What a wonderful epitaph that is, and what a man must he have 
been over whose body it could be uttered! What boy who has read, 
as every boy should read, the old romance of Malory, has not pictured 
to himself the great knight, brave, strong, courteous, debonair, 
pitiful, the model of all knightly graces, and yet falling short of the 
highest ; surpassing all earthly knights but one, and that one his own 
son ; and falling before him, not so much by reason of earthly might, 
but because of that mystic grace which Sir Lanceiot could never attain 
though he sought it even with tears. Many, since Malory, have taken 
in hand to set forth in prose or in verse some part of the wonderful 
tale of the knights of King Arthur, and especially that portion of it 
which deals with the quest of the Graal ; but can it be said that any 
one of them has succeeded? I think not. One, like Tennyson, can 
bring before us the human side of the romance, and make the knights 
and ladies live again for us in his exquisite verse; another, like 
Hawker of Morwenstow, can grasp the mysticism of the legend ; but 
no one has attained to blend the humanity and the mysticism as we 
have them blended in the old stories. Even Tennyson seems to fail 
when he touches the Graai legends. His true ‘‘Graal” poem is not 
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the one which goes by that name, but the much earlier ‘‘Sir 
Galahad.” It is not so long ago that Mr. Comyns Carr dramatized 
some portion of the romance for production at the Lyceum. When 
it was first announced that a play was to be produced dealing with 
King Arthur, with Lancelot and with Guinevere and with all the 
goodly fellowship of the Round Table, it came as a shock to all of us 
who had been brought up from boyhood on the old romances ; who 
had ridden and fought with Sir Gareth and Sir Palomides, had loved 
with Sir Tristran and Sir Lancelot, and had followed on the Great 
Quest with Sir Bors, Sir Perceval, and Sir Galahad. 

It is always a strange and trying experience to meet for the first 
time, face to face, people whom you have for a long time known, 
intimately as you thought, either by hearsay or through their writings. 
You have pictured to yourself their every look and gesture, analysed 
to your own satisfaction their motives, and settled how they would 
act under any given circumstances; you are prepared to greet them 
as old acquaintances at least, if not as old friends, with whom you will 
have many interests in common and with whom you may talk without 
reserve. Yet when the actual meeting comes it may prove that the 
one whom you were prepared to greet as a brother is, in fact, a com- 
plete stranger and never to be more than a stranger, having nothing 
but the name in common with the friend of your fancy. The shock 
is as great as if you had heard of a friend’s death ; the man you knew 
is gone, lost to you for ever; this man may bear his name and own 
his property, but he is at best but the legal representative of your 
friend, the friend who lived only in your imagination. Greater still 
is the risk of disillusion when for the first time you see presented to you 
on the stage the men and women whom you have known and loved 
in the land of Imagination ; when Benedict and Beatrice, Rosalind 
and Juliet play the parts they have so often enacted before you in the 
quiet of yourown rooms. For here the chances of error are multiplied. 
It is not only your own misapprehension which may lead to mistake. 

And yet, in spite of prejudice of this kind, it was impossible not to 
recognise that Mr. Comyns Carr, in a very beautiful play, had actu- 
ally brought before us in flesh and blood the men and women of the 
Court of Camelot, and that his rendering of the story, differing as it 
did in many points from the usually received version, was yet a 
perfectly permissible variant, and probably the one best suited to the 
purpose. 

A careful analysis of the Arthurian Cycle with reference to its 
origin and development shows us that Mr. Comyns Carr was perfectly 
correct in separating the mystic legend of the Graal from the main 
story, and subordinating it to the human portion dealing with the 
loves of Lancelot, Guinevere, and Elaine, and with the treachery of 
Mordred: only using it to accentuate the curiously composite charac» 
ter of Sir Lancelot, the great knight, torn and divided between earthly 
and heavenly love ; living in sin, yet permitted to behold the Graal 
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from afar; and bitterly recognising the gulf existing between what 
he might have been and what he is. 

The Arthurian Cycle, as it has been handed down to us, is, in fact, 
a compound growth from at least three different roots; the old Celtic 
tales, chiefly Welsh or Breton, dealing with King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table; the additions to and variants of these 
tales when they had come under the influence of chivalric spirit ; and 
again the Mystic Graal legend, itself doubtless a Christian form of a 
very early Gaulish legend. 

The form of these legends on which Mr. Comyns Carr based his 
play is the latest and most complete development; that, namely, given 
by Sir Thomas Malory in his compilation and translation of the old 
French prose romances, made by him in the reign of Edward IV., 
about 1470. To this version he has, on the whole, adhered very 
closely ; taking, as we have before said, the chivalric story, with its 
tale of human love, and avoiding the mystic portion, which is, indeed, 
of so sacred a character that it could not have been placed on the 
stage. And here, we think, he made his one great mistake, that is, 
in allowing the representation of the Graal to be borne through the 
Hall at Camelot. True, it gave to Mr. Forbes Robertson an oppor- 
tunity of showing how thoroughly he had studied the character of 
the Great Knight whom he so splendidly impersonated; but surely 
the whole idea of the Graal is of so sacred a character that it is no 
more permissible to attempt its representation on the stage, than it 
would be to represent the sacring of the Mass. Of Arthur himself 
as an historical character we know little. What we do know is 
gathered from the lives of contemporaneous saints, such as the Vita 
Sancti Cadoct, the Vita Sancti Paternit. Here we see him, not as a 
supreme ruler, but only as a chief or petty king of a portion of Wales. 
He holds back the Saxon invasion, it is true, and herein lies his chief 
title to fame. Gildas says of him, ‘‘ Victory rested sometimes with 
the Britons, sometimes with their enemies, till the battle of Hills, 
near Bath, where the Britons gained a signal victory.” Mr. Comyns 
Carr made his Arthur speak and think for England, but the true 
Arthur, or even the ‘later Arthur of Welsh and Breton bardic verse, 
the Arthur whose whole life was spent in rolling back the tide of 
Saxon invasion, could only have looked on the name of England, 
had he ever heard of it, with scorn and hatred. The next stage in 
development is the Arthur of the Welsh bards, Aneurin, Taliesin, 
Llywarch-Hen, and Merzin, who flourished in the sixth century. To 
them Arthur was still a recent memory, but with poetic instinct, they 
already surrounded him with fable and mystery; he has become to 
some extent a mythological character ; but has not yet received the 
chivalric attributes which adorn him in later legend. This is the 
Arthur of the Mabinogion, the companion of Gwalchmai, or Gawain, 
of Kay, and of Owen ap Urien, the husband of the three Gwenhwye 
fars ; for this Arthur was said to have had three queens of the same 
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name, one the daughter of Gwythyr ap Greidiol, another the daughter 
of Gwyd Gwent, and a third of Gogyrvan Gawr; this last named 
bore an exceedingly bad reputation, and Professor Rhys quotes, 
respecting her a couplet still current in Wales. 


Gwenhwyfar, ferch Ogyrfan Gawr, 
Drwg yn fechan, gwaeth yn fawr. 


Which he translates : 


Guinevere, Giant Ogyrvan’s daughter, 
Naughty young, more naughty after. 


About the same time also, many of the Britons from Wales and 
Cornwall, driven back by the advance of the Saxons, fled into 
Armorica, carrying with them their language, their traditions, and 
their poetry. Above all, they carried with them the legends and 
poems which told of the hero who had made the last great stand for 
independence, and preserved the memory of his prowess as a comfort 
in their own exile. M. de Villemarqué has shown that from the sixth 
till the twelfth century, the traditions were unbroken among the 
Bretons ; but they underwent a certain inevitable change in character. 
Brought gradually into contact with the chivalric idea through 
French influence, Arthur becomes the hero of romance, he is the 
great king, and the knight errant; traversing the world to free it 
from giants and monsters ; holding high court at Caerleon upon Usk 
at the great festivals of the Church; surrounded by vassal kings, 
and by all the bravest and best knights of Europe, who flocked to his 
court in search of adventures, and to qualify for admission to the 
fellowship of the Round Table. In 1155, Wace, a clerk of Caen, 
composed a long history in octo-syllabic verse, cailed the Brut, in 
which he recounted the deeds of the kings of Great Britain, almost 
from the fallof Troy toa.p. 680. After Wace, the French troubadours 
of the end of the twelfth century made Arthur and the Round Table 
the special subject of their tales. Chrétien de Troyes wrote the 
Chevalier a la charette, an episode in the life of Sir Lancelot, Zric 
and Enid, Tristan, and the Chevalier au lion. But all these French 
versions differ widely from their Welsh or Breton originals. The 
principles of chivalry, and the refinements of courtly love have been 
introduced into the old tales; the strong, bold outline is filled up 
with ornament; and full play is given to the imagination. But 
there is still one element wanting in order to complete the story as we 
have it; the Christian and religious feature is still absent. In order 
to introduce this, it was necessary to incorporate the Graal legend 
with the Arthurian legends. There may indeed be said to have been 
two kinds of chivalry: that represented by the troubadours and the 
Courts of Love ; animated by earthly love, military pride, and the 
love of adventure. And on the other hand the Christian chivalry, 
represented by the religious military orders, mystic and severe, 
having for object to make of the knight a sort of monk, armed in 
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defence of the faith. In the later romances this distinction is marked 
in two ways; first, by the separation from the ordinary knights of the 
world at large (who are represented as often being vilain knights, 
destitute of knightly honour and feeling) of the fellowship of the 
Round Table, who were the best knights then to be found within the 
realm of Britain; whose mission was to ride abroad aiding those 
who were distressed and oppressed, for the love of God, and of the 
Blessed Mother of God; and secondly, by the quest undertaken by 
certain of these knights of the Round Table, to search for the San 
Graal, the cup of the Last Supper, which had been carried to Heaven 
by Angels, till there should be found a family sufficiently pure to 
become the guardians of it. This family was at length found under 
the headship of an Asiatic prince named Pérille, who settled in Gaul, 
and whose descendants intermarried with those of a Prince of 
Brittany. All this story forms a picture of what might be called the 
ideal of chivalry. Written at a time when chivalry was an actual 
living force, furnishing the main cause of action for the only portion 
of society that was then reckoned on any account, we must look on it 
not asan actual history of what chivalry was either in Arthur’s day or 
in the twelfth century, but as an attempt to portray what chivalry 
might have been, if the high purpose and solemn oaths of knight- 
hood had been truly carried out. With this is mingled much of 
what chivalry actually was ; and inasmuch as the writer was a man 
and was portraying men with all their follies and sins, as well as their 
feeble strivings after what was higher and nobler, the story is tinged 
with much of the real manners of the time ; so much so that in many 
places the standard of morality strikes us as being distinctly lower 
than in ourday. It is worth noticing, especially for the benefit of 
those who know the old story only from Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
King, that the Arthur of the Idylls is not the Arthur of the old 
romances. In the Idylls he stands head and shoulders above all 
his fellows ; he is the spotless king, the great leader ; somewhat cold 
and stern perhaps, and somewhat wanting in human tenderness ; but 
through and by that the model of excellence to be copied by all his 
knights. In the romances this is not so; Arthur is indeed the 
leader, the elected and anointed king; as such commanding the 
respect and reverence of all loyal knights; but by no means more , 
perfect than they in any one point. He is surpassed by many 
knights in strength and skill, and in knightly accomplishment, more 
especially by Sir Lancelot, that knight who is in many respects the 
grandest, and at the same time the most pitiful of all the knightly 
throng. On the other hand Arthur is by no means the spotless 
king ; it is clearly shown from the beginning how the downfall and 
ruin, both of himself and of all the Table Round, came from his own 
sin: here again he is inferior to more than one of his knights, 
notably to the great trio, Sir Bors, Sir Perceval, and Sir Galahad. 
The Arthur of Mr. Comyns Carr’s play is a sort of blending of the 
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two ideas; but perhaps leans rather more to the Arthur of the 
romances. We miss, however, that reference to the relationship 
between Arthur and Mordred, which, as we have said above, furnishes 
the key note to the whole tragedy. In the romance, Medrod, or 
Mordred, brother of Gwalchmai (Hawk of May) or Gawaine, was the 
son of Arthur himself, by King Lot’s wife, of Orkney. 

The Graal story, as it appears in the twelfth century romances, is 
clearly only a Christian and spiritualised version of a much earlier and 
pre-christian legend of a vase or cauldron connected with the Celtic 
Mysteries. From the earliest time the ‘‘cup” symbol has shown 
itself in every religion; sometimes as giving power of divination, 
sometimes simply as the symbol of plenty ; sometimes combining the 
two powers ; it will be sufficient to mention the vase of the mysteries 
of Isis; the pot of manna in the Ark; the baskets and cauldrons of 
the Greek mysteries ; the cup of Joseph, which he used for divining ; 
the cauldron of the dwarfs in Scandinavia giving poetic and prophetic 
power; and, on the evil side, the cauldron of the witches on Blocula. 
In most of these cases the cup symbol was accompanied by a rod; as 
in the Thyrsus of the Dionysiac Mysteries ; the almond rod of Aaron, 
and others. Both signs appear on the early pack of cards, known as 
Tarots, the essential purpose of which was divination. This symbol 
was not absent in the Graal legend, taking the form of a lance, 
from which dropped blood. The Christian portion of the legend is 
derived partly from canonical, and partly from uncanonical writings ; 
the apparent source of the latter portion being the ‘‘ Gospel of Nico- 
demus,” and the ‘‘ Acts of Pilate.” The pre-christian portion of the 
tradition is found in many Celtic stories ; in all of which there are two 
talismans, a weapon which wounds, and acup which heals. The late 
John Campbell of Islay says thus in his Highland Tales. ‘‘ The 
Celtic hero, who in the twelfth century became Perceval, the seeker of 
the basin, in the end became possessed of that sacred basin, the Saint 
Graal, and the holy lance, which, though Christian in the story, are the 
same as the talismans which appear so often in Gaelic tales, the 
glittering weapon which destroys, and the sacred medicinal cup which 
cures.” The Saint Graal as found in the British bards of the sixth 
century, is a basin or vase, destined to contain food, which has mira- 
culous properties, it inspired poetic genius, gave wisdom, and revealed 
to its worshippers the knowledge of the future ; its borders were orna- 
mented with a row of pearls and diamonds. Taliesin places this basin 
in the temple of a goddess, whom he calls the Patroness of Bards. 

Monsieur Eugene Hucher, in his introduction to the legend of the 
San Graal, has shown that this mystic vase may be traced back 
beyond the sixth century, by means of representations on coins and 
medals, to the Gauls. It is first found among Armoric tribes on coins 
of the Unelles and Baiocasses, that is to say in the parts of Brittany 
nearest to Gaul. This precious vase served from the earliest times, 
among the Gauls, and above all in Brittany, for the performance of 
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certain sacred rites ; and therefore easily became transformed into the 
chalice of the later Christian legend. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century there came a sudden out- 
burst of Graal literature; and in the course of a very few years, 
between 1170 and 1220, the legends were combined, perfected, and 
took the form under which we now know them. Authorities vary so 
much as to the order in which the various versions appeared, and as 
to the influence which each had on the other, that it must be sufficient 
simply to give the names of some of the authors and their works, with 
the approximate dates at which they were written. Between 1170 
and 1190 Robert de Boron wrote a series of three poems, ‘Joseph of 
Arimathea,” ‘‘ Merlin,” and ‘‘ Perceval.” In these is told how our 
Lord Himself gave to St. Joseph of Arimathea the cup in which the 
Last Supper was celebrated, and in which His blood was caught when 
His side was pierced on the Cross. St. Joseph is to be its keeper, 
and is, after himself, to appoint a keeper, to whom, and to whom 
alone he is to reveal the secrets of the Graal, namely, certain words 
spoken by Our Lord to St. Joseph when the latter was in prison. 
In this legend the Round Table was the third of a series ; the first 
being that of the Last Supper: the second, a square table founded 
by St. Joseph of Arimathea: the third, or Round Table, completed 
and was the symbol of the Trinity. - The Graal was in the custody of 
King Pelles, in the Castle of Carbonnek. 

Here we have the beginning of the actual Graal legend, and it is 
worthy the attention of High Grade Masons, that the legend seems to 
have arisen and developed during the time that the Templars were at 
the height of their power ; and there seems some reason to think that 
it may have formed the central legend of the inner mysteries of the 
Templars. The Graal is in this version simply a vessel of grace, 
testing men’s hearts when it appeared, those only being able to see 
it who were in a state of grace. 

About 1189, Crestien de Troyes began his ‘‘ Conte dei Graal.” Now 
marvellous properties are ascribed to the Graal: it feeds those who 
see it with all they wish. There are also introduced a bleeding lance, 
a silver dish, and a magic sword. Between the years 1200 and 1210, 
Wolfram von Eschenbach must have written his ‘‘ Parzival.” In this 
poem, the Graal is a stone which yields all manner of food and drink, 
the power of which is sustained by a dove, which every week lays a 
Host upon it. This stone was given to be preserved by a sacred 
order of knights whom it chose for itself: these knights are spoken of 
indifferently, either as Graal Knights, or Templars. Parzival 
ultimately becomes the Graal king, and is succeeded by his own son, 
Lohengrin. In all these versions, where there is a Graal hero, it is 
Perceval. Mr. Comyns Carr has evidently followed the same thought 
in this respect, as we may gather from the fact of Perceval heading 
the Graal Knights when they come to take leave of Arthur. 
Though this does not follow the English version, in which Sir 
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Galahad is the hero, still there are very strong reasons for the 
change ; in fact, any other method was impossible, The English 
version seems to have been compiled in French by Walter de Map, 
Archdeacon of Oxford, during the reign of Henry II. It is com- 
monly known as the Morte d’Arthur, and may be said to consist of 
four parts; the Coming of Arthur, the Lancelot, the Book of the 
Quest of the San Graal, and the Passing of Arthur, though it also 
contains other books dealing with the adventures of other knights of 
Arthur’s court. From these sources was again compiled the present 
English version by Sir Thomas Malory, a knight who lived in the 
reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. It was completed about 1470, 
and was printed by Caxton about fifteen years later. 

In this version it must be a knight of the direct line of St. Joseph 
of Arimathea who shall achieve the Graal, and this knight is Sir 
Galahad, son of Sir Lancelot himself by Elayne, daughter of King 
Pelles. It was impossible, as we have said before, that Mr. Comyns 
Carr should have followed this version. In the romance there is 
more than one Elayne, but Professor Rhys has shown, both in his 
recent learned ‘‘Studies in the Arthurian Legends” and in the 
introduction to Dent’s edition of the Morte d’Arthur (an edition 
which is a veritable delight to all lovers of Malory) that these various 
Elaynes are really one and the same, Elayne, daughter of King 
Pelles, and mother of Sir Galahad, is the same with Elayne of 
Astolat, which is itself identical with Shalot. Mr. Comyns Carr 
separated the identities, and passing over the queen’s very sufficient 
cause for jealousy of Elayne, daughter of King Pelles, substituted for 
it the hopeless love of Elayne of Astolat, the Lady of Shalot. On 
one point we do definitely disagree with Mr. Comyns Carr; and that 
is in his making Sir Lancelot entirely relinquish the quest. Sir 
Lancelot did go on the quest, and his following of it is one of the 
most exquisitely beautiful and pitiful passages in the old romance. 
Of all the knights who set out on the quest, there were only six in all 
who made any attempt to carry it out: there was first one couple of 
sinful knights, Sir Gawaine and Sir Hector de Maris; then one 
alone, penitent, but yet coming short of the grace required, namely, 
Sir Lancelot: then a trinity who achieve the quest, two without 
stain of sin, Sir Galahad and Sir Perceval; one, once fouled, but 
penitent and shriven, Sir Bohors or Bors. 

Of Sir Lancelot we are told how he rode ‘‘ overthwart and endlong 
in a wild forest, and held no path but as wild adventure led him,” 
and how he had a vision of the San Graal, but might not enter within 
the chapel of the Graal. This was not the first time he had seen it ; 
in the castle of King Pelles it had already appeared to him ; and 
when wounded and out of his mind he had been healed by it; but 
now that of purpose he sought it, being in sin he was not found 
worthy to come nigh it. 

After this Sir Lancelot foilows out many adventures, in each of which 
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it is more clearly impressed upon him that on account of his sins he 
may not achieve the quest. At length ona mystic ship he meets 
and at length recognises his son, Sir Galahad. For six months they 
bide together, but then Sir Galahad is bidden to leave his father and 
to continue the quest. After his departure Sir Lancelot prays 
earnestly that he may havea sight of the Graal ; and in answer to his 
prayer, he is bidden to enter intoa castle ; which is indeed Carbonek, 
the castle of the Graal. Here he is privileged to see the Graal, which 
is described in one of the most solemn and beautiful passages in the 
whole of Malory. Then knowing that he should never come nearer to 
achieving the quest, he returned into the realm of Logris, and took 
his place again in the world of action. 

The quest is actually achieved by his son, Sir Galahad, who reigns 
as king in the spiritual city of Sarras, and there passes away before 
the Altar of the.Graal. ‘‘ Sithence was there never no man so hardy 
for to say that he had seen the San Graal.” 

Should any ask: of what use is all this to us? I would answer 
him in the words of Mr. Furnivall, one of our greatest English 
scholars :— 

‘* What is the lesson of it all? Is the example of Galahad and his 
unwavering pursuit of the highest spiritual object set before him 
nothing to us? Is that of Percival, pure and tempted, on the point 
of yielding, yet saved by the symbol of his Faith, to be of no avail to 
us? Is the tale of Bohors, who has once sinned, but by a faithful life, 
doing his penance for five years away from home and comfort, in 
forests strange, at last tasting spiritual food, and returning to devote 
the rest of his days to God and good, is this no lesson to us? Has 
Lancelot nothing to say to us? He, the noble and favoured, nothing 
to tell us of how all goodliest gifts may and will be wrecked by our 
dariing sin? Are there none of us who can learn from Gawaine? 
him without leisure to listen to the poet or preacher who speaks of 
higher things? Not thinking of communion with the Being who 
made him, for fourteen years, but enjoying his life and his fights, and 
dalliance with ladies fair? Surely they all have somewhat to say to 
us, they being dead yet speak, We are not knights in name, but we 
are all called to be knights in heart, pure in thought, true and gentle 
in tongue, bound to free ourselves and all in bonds, from the evils of 
body and spirit that beset us, bound to follow with all our might, with 
all our will, the quest we are all on, the sight and the attainment of 
the perfect and the right.” 

D. F. DE L’Hoste RANKING. 


Notr.—Since writing the above I am enabled through the courtesy 
of Henry Jenner, Esq., F.S.A., of the British Museum, to append — 
Some account of an ancient oral tradition connecting St. Joseph of 
Arimathea with Britain. The tradition is entirely new to me and, I 
think, is not at all widely known. The manner in which the tradi- 
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tion originally became known to Mr. Jenner is in itself sufficiently 
curious. A friend of his being much interested in the making of 
organ pipes, obtained permission to visit the largest works in London 
to see the process of making the metal pipes. It is essential that the 
inside of these pipes should be absolutely smooth, ana in order to 
obtain the necessary smoothness the molten metal is thrown with 
shovels on to a linen cloth stretched on a table. This process is not 
unattended with danger from the molten metal, and the visitor noticed 
that each workman as he threw his shovelful of metal uttered a few 
words, as if by way of acharm, in a low tone. Listening attentively 
he found that the words were, ‘‘ Joseph was in the tin trade.” Much 
puzzled as to the meaning of this, and not understanding what Joseph 
was referred to, he applied for information to the foreman under 
whose guidance he was. After some hesitation the foreman told him 
that the workers in tin were a very ancient guild, and had curious 
legends and traditions of their own; one of them being that St. 
Joseph of Arimathea, the rich man of the Scriptures, originally made 
his money by trading for tin from Phoenicia to Britain, and that on 
one occasion, when trading in a ship of his own, he brought our 
Lord Himself with him as a boy. On making further enquiry 
among friends in Cornwall Mr. Jenner found that the connection of 
St. Joseph with the tin workers was a very ancient tradition there 
also. Mr. Jenner also pointed out to me that in the Bollandist Acéa 
Sanctorum, in the life of St. Joseph of Arimathea (March 17th), 
reference is made to a tradition that St. Joseph was sent to preach in 
Britain either by St. Philip the Apostle or by St. Peter himself. He 
is also said to have gone with St. James to Compostella, in Galicia, 
while on his way to Britain; and this again seems to connect him 
with the tin trade, since Galicia is outside Britain, the chief source of 
tin. 

St. Joseph of Arimathea is so closely associated with the Graal 
Legend that these further traditions allying him with Britain seem to 
have a special interest, and to make the Graal story essentially a 
British legend. 

D. F. pe w’H. R. 



















The Origin of the Transvaal War 


FROM AN INDIAN POINT OF VIEW.* 






THE ill-feeling and distrust that have culminated in the war 
now raging between England and the Transvaal have existed during 
all the time that the two races have lived in mutual contact, and 
cannot be fully understood except in the light of the past history of 
that contact. Before ever the Boers came to live in the Transvaal, 
they had had experience of Englishmen in Cape Colony, in Natal, 
and in the Orange River Free State ; and it is the mutual suspicion 
and ill-feeling then generated that have characterised their relations 
in the Transvaal since 1882, when the great influx of Outlanders into 
the Rand took place, and that largely, if not wholly, embittered and 
finally ruptured the negotiations that preceded the breaking out of 
hostilities. 






















DESCENT AND CHARACTER OF BOERS. 


The Dutch were the first European colonists to settle round Cape 
Town; but they were reinforced in 1689 by a strong band of French 
Huguenots. They were all subjects of the Dutch East-India Company 
whose rule they did not like. They lived in vast cattle-farms of 
their own with their families, and moved about their territories in 
their tent-waggons and with all their flocks, carrying with them no 
vestige of social or refined life except the Bible, to which they were 
strongly attached. The constant danger of an attack by the black 
natives rendered them brave, courageous and self-reliant. Life 
among wild beasts made them excellent hunters and marksmen. 
Living solitary lives for the great part of the year, and accustomed to 
little control in their dealings with the natives, they acquired a 
passion for independence, were impatient of any rule, and could only 
unite together for warring with the native tribes in war-bands known 
as commandoes. But the very conditions of life that gave their 
character its strength gave it also its unlovely aspect, made them 
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bigoted, ignorant, conservative, and unsocial. Stern and merciless 
in their wars with the Bushmen, they ascribed their success over 
their foes to the special favour of God and clung to their religion and 
ways of life with terrible earnestness. 














IN CAPE COLONY. 

In 1814, the Dutch possessions in South Africa passed by purchase 
to the English crown which had already held them for some years by 
conquest. This transfer to an alien power was naturally disliked 
by the colonists, who could be made to submit only with difficulty to 
the lawand orderof an enlightened administration. The English rulers 
not understanding the character of their subjects, substituted English 
for Dutch in official documents and legal proceedings, interfered with 
the colonists in their dealings with the native neighbours, and passed 
a law restricting their authority over their slaves. The missionaries 
brought frequent charges of ill-treatment of slaves against the Boers, 
who were also disgusted to see the Hottentots and other coloured 
people placed on a footing of equality with them as regards civil 
rights. In 18:5 occurred the affair of Slagter’s Nek, the very men- 
tion of which is sufficient to this day to rouse an outburst of 
anti-British feeling. A slight rising took place in consequence of 
the arrest of a Boer farmer on a charge of ill-treating a native servant, 
and though it was speedily put down, five of the men that were taken 
were hanged for treason, ‘‘ as a measure of necessary firmness.” In 
1834 came the abolition of slavery which broke the patience of the Boers. 
The purchase-money, three millions sterling for 39,000 slaves, was 
considered inadequate, and being made payable in London, came 
still further reduced in value to the ignorant farmers who were in 
many cases reduced to comparative poverty and were deprived of the 
means of obtaining labour to cultivate their extensive farms. They 
therefore resolved in 1836 to ‘‘trek,” and in two years from 6,000 to 
10,000 persons left the Colony. They suffered the most incredible 
hardships and perished of famine, disease, and native wars in large 
numbers. Among those that took part in this ‘‘ GREAT TREK” was 
a little boy of ten who guarded his father’s cattle in their marches 
across the prairies, and whose memory of the trials and miseries of 
those days must have had a large share in shaping the policy of the 
South African Republic. This is no other than Paul Kruger, the 
dreaded and much-abused Oom Paul of the English Press. 































IN NATAL. 


A party of the emigrants first occupied the territory now known 
as Natal, and after a terrible but successful war against the Zulus 
under Dingaan, founded tie republic of Natalia with Pietermaritzburg 
for capital, 1838. But troubles soon came with the natives whom 
the Cape Government took under its protection. It refused to 
recognise: the republic of Natalia, asserting that the Boers there were 
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still British subjects, the sovereignty of Britain being not merely 
territorial, but personal. War was declared against Natal, and 
ended in the annexation of the land to Cape Colony. All the Boer 
families but five hundred emigrated once more to join their brethren 
who had occupied the lands between the Orange and the Limpopo 
rivers, 1845. 


BETWEEN THE ORANGE AND THE LIMPOPO. 


The emigrants in this part of South Africa had first to carry on a’ 
fierce war with the Matabilis under Mosilikatze whom they finally 
overthrew and drove into Mashonaland beyond the Limpopo. 
Extended over a very large area, they formed many tiny republics 
held together by a sort of loose federation. But they had troubles on 
all sides with the natives with whom the Cape Government entered 
into alliances. In 1848 this Government took over the whole strip 
of land between the Orange and the Vaal rivers, and constituted it 
into the Orange River sovereignty. This provoked the hostility of 
the Boers beyond the Vaal, who took advantage of a war which broke 
out between the English and the Basutos, and under the leadership 
of Andries Pretorius, obtained the SAND RIVER CONVENTION in 
1852, by which the Transvaal Boers were allowed, subject to the 
usual conditions about slavery and slave trade, full freedom to 
manage their own affairs without British interference, and the right 
to purchase ammunition in the British colonies. Two years after, in 


1854, the Orange River Boers too were, by the BLOEMFONTEIN 
CONVENTION, guaranteed the future independence of their country 
and Government, and the Orange River Free State has thereafter 
maintained its independence. 


IN THE FREE STATE. 


No gold or diamond mines being found in the Free State, no 
Outlander problem has arisen here, and the two races have got on 
very amicably. But the republic had some ambitions which were 
early crushed. It had desired to have a harbour of its own at the 
mouth of St. John’s river, and with that object, no less than in self- 
defence, undertook a war with the Basutos under Moshesh. The 
English, however, extended their protection to the Basutos and thus 
cut off for ever the Free Staters from the sea. 


THE KIMBERLEY AWARD, 1871. 


In 1870 diamond mines of rich quality were discovered near 
Kimberley, and the land was claimed by several parties among whom 
were the Transvaal State, the Orange Free State, and a Griqua chief 
named Waterboer. The Governor of Natal was called in to arbitrate, 
and though the Free State was no party to this, he declared the land 
to belong to Waterboer, whom the English promptly took under 
their ‘‘ protection,” erecting the country into a crown colony under 
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the name of Griqualand West. A few years after, the Free State 
appealed against this procedure to the judgment of a British Court, 
which found that Waterboer had never enjoyed any claim to the 
territory. The English Government, however, would not withdraw 
from the rich country, and paid 90,000 pounds to the Free State as 
compensation. . 


IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


After 1852, the date of the Sand River Convention, the Transvaal 
Boers, who had been declared independent, were divided into many 
rival factions. The first step towards unity was taken in 1858 when 
the Volksraad adopted a Grondwet or Fundamental Law. In 1864 
Mr. M. W. Pretorius was acknowledged executive head of all the 
factions and parties. But the Republic was almost penniless and still- 
torn by internal dissensions until 1872, when Mr. Pretorius was 
obliged to resign for accepting the Kimberley award. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Burgers, a Cape Dutchman and advocate. During 
his time the State had fresh troubles from the natives on the north 
and the natives on the south under the terrible Cetewayo. This is 
the time to which Lord Wolseley referred when he said recently there 
were only 4s. 6d. to the credit of the Republic. Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone was at this juncture sent to make secret inquiries into the 
condition of the Republic and, if he was ‘satisfied that the majority 
would approve of it, to proclaim its annexation to the English crown. 
This he did in 1877, although the heads of both the factions in the 
State, the President Mr. Burgers, and the Vice-President Mr. Paul 
Kruger, protested against it. But the promise of autonomy that Sir 
T. Shepstone had made was not fulfilled, and a military man of 
unsympathetic temper was appointed to govern the Boers. He levied 
the taxes strictly, refused to hear their complaints, and even seized 
their tent-waggons. The discontented Boers looked for the restora- 
i tion of their independence to the new Government of Mr. Gladstone, 
ey! who, while in opposition, had vigorously opposed the annexation of 
| 1877. Disappointed in their hopes, and freed from all fear of 
Bey Cetewayo who had been crushed by the British in 1879, the Boers 
fae | prepared for an outbreak under a triumvirate consisting of Messrs. 
ta Pretorius, Kruger and Joubert, and proclaimed their independence 
on December 16, 1880. 















































CONVENTION OF PRETORIA, 1881. 


Sir George Colley, Governor of Natal, moved out to the border 
but after two sharp defeats at Laing’s Nek and Majuba Hill in the 
latter of which the Governor was killed, negotiations were opened 
and ended in the Pretoria Convention of 1881, The Transvaal was 
recognised as a quasi-independent political community subject to the 
suzerainty of the Queen. The State wastocarry on all its diplomatic 
intercourse through Her Majesty’s diplomatic and consular offices 
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abroad. There was to be no slavery or trade in slaves; all 
religions were to be treated alike; and the British should have the 
power to move troops through the Transvaal in time of war. 


CONVENTION OF LONDON, 1884. 


This convention was not found to work satisfactorily, and the 
Boers, anxious to secure complete autonomy, deputed Paul Kruger 
and two others to negotiate with the Imperial Government for a 
better convention. A new convention was accordingly drawn up, 
which took the place of the former. No mention is made, in its 
preamble or articles, of the suzerainty that had been expressly 
reserved in the preamble to the Pretoria Convention. The Boers 
and a number of eminent English lawyers contend that the suzerainty 
therefore no longer exists, whereas Mr. Chamberlain and others 
maintain that as the second Convention superseded only the articles, 
but not the preamble, of the first, the English Crown still con- 
tinues to be the suzerain power. Lord Derby, then Colonial 
minister, stated ;: ‘* We have abstained from using the word 
suzerainty because it is not capable of legal definition, and because 
it seemed’a word which was likely to lead to misconception and 
misunderstanding.” ‘‘There will be the same complete internal 
independence in the Transvaal as in the Orange Free State. The 
conduct and control .of diplomatic intercourse with foreign govern- 
ments is conceded. The Queen’s final approval of treaties is 
reserved.” When blamed for yielding up the suzerainty, Lord 
Derby defended himself by saying, ‘‘ We have dropped the word, 
but we have kept’ the substance.” He was referring to Article 4 of 
the new convention, which runs as follows: ‘‘ The South African 
Republic will conclude no treaty or engagement with any state or 
nation other than the Orange Free State, nor with any native tribe 
to the eastward or westward of the Republic, until the same has been 
approved by Her Majesty the Queen. Such approval shall be held 
to have been. granted if Her Majesty’s Government shall not within 
six months after receiving a copy of such treaty (which shall be 
delivered to them immediately upon its completion) have notified 
that the conclusion of such treaty is in conflict with the interests of 
Great Britain or any of Her Majesty’s possessions in South Africa.” 
The name ‘‘ South African Republic” was conceded, and the new 
Republic, described by Mr. Chamberlain himself as a ‘‘ foreign 
state in friendly treaty relations with Great Britain,” could henceforth 
conduct all its diplomatic business through its own ambassadors and 
consuls. Provisions were also made about slavery, slave trade, the 
tights of natives, and the good treatment of strangers entering the 
Republic. 

HEMMED IN. 


Thus left to themselves, the Boers began to spread northward and 
westward and pressed upon the natives. They even annexed a large 
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area to the north called the New Republic, but their great desire was 
to obtain direct communication with the sea. Jealous of their grow- 
ing power, the British extended their authority by means of establish- 
ing protectorates on all sides, in Bechuanaland, Matabililand, and 
Tongaland along the coast. And when the British flag was hoisted 
on the Bay of St. Lucia in 1884, the South African Republic had its 
ambitions crushed for ever. 


THE GOLD MINES AND THE OUTLANDERS. 


Though gold mines of fairly rich quality had been largely worked 
in the Transvaal for some years before 1885, it was not until that 
year that the conglomerate or banket beds of the Witwatersrand 
were discovered, and from that year large numbers of Europeans, 
chiefly Englishmen and Americans, poured into the Transvaal. 
They were chiefly resident in the new town of Johannesburg, and 
contributed by their taxes to the wealth of the Republic which began 
to grow by leaps and bounds. Johannesburg, the seat of the rich 
capitalists and cultivated miners, had modern requirements which 
the Boer Government was unable to understand or unwilling to 
grant. The roads were not good enough, the police were inefficient, 
the whole Government was corrupt, the judges were subject to the 
control of the executive, the manufacture of dynamite was the 
monopoly of certain favourite companies who fixed an exorbitant 
price upon it, the children of the Outlanders had to learn the 
elements of education in the Dutch language. The new-comers were 
further without any voice in the administration, for the original one- 
year’s franchise had slowly been converted into a fourteen years’ 
franchise under the not unnatural fear on the part of the original 
Boers of being swamped. The Outlanders, however, having been 
always used to govern themselves felt humiliated at being the 
subjects of a race inferior both in numbers and refinement and whom 
they called a corrupt oligarchy. They made various constitutional 
representations, and when these failed, began to talk openly of an 
insurrection. To satisfy them the Republic created a second Volks- 
raad to which they were largely admitted, but this Volksraad had 
very limited powers ; the election of the first Raad, the President, 
and the Executive lay entirely with the old citizens. Discontent 
among the aliens grew, and in December 1895, a rising took place at 
Johannesburg. 


THE JAMESON RAID, 1895-96. 


The rebels had secured the help of a force of 500 men belonging to 
the South Africa Company and stationed at Pitsani on the 
Bechuanaland frontier. This force under Dr. Jameson, the Company’s 
Administrator, broke into the territory of the Republic while the 
rebels were still undecided as to the flag under which they should 
fight. The High Commissioner, Sir Hercules Robinson (afterwards 
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Lord Rosmead) promptly repudiated their action and ordered them to 
retire. In the meantime the Boers had collected their levies and, 
after inflicting a blow on the raiders at Krugersdorp, compelled them 
to surrender at Doornkop. The Outlanders soon after laid down 
their arms. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN COMMITTEE’S VERDICT. 


As Mr. Rhodes, the Prime Minister at the Cape and Managing 
Director of the British South Africa Company, and the Colonial 
Secretary Mr. Chamberlain, were openly accused of complicity in the 
raid, Parliament appointed a Committee to inquire into the whole 
matter. The finding of the Committee, which has not given general 
satisfaction, absolved Mr. Chamberlain entirely, while it threw the 
blame on Mr. Rhodes. The Boers were disgusted with the result of 
the inquiry and lost the little trust they might have had in the 
colonial office when Mr. Chamberlain, from his place in the House of 
Commons and without being rebuked, vindicated Mr. Rhodes as a 
man against whose honour nothing had been proved. The question 
of damages for the raid remains yet undecided. Legislation in the 
Transvaal became more restrictive, and the Republic went on grad- 
ually increasing its armaments. 


TWO INCIDENTS. 


While the grievances of the Outlanders remained unredressed, and 
racial animosity ran high, being embittered by the propaganda of 
the South African League on the one hand, and the Africander Bond 
on the other, two incidents occurred in which the Outlanders figure 
as the oppressed. A working man named Edgar was shot by a 
policeman who pleaded self-defence and was let off. The wife of a 
Wesleyan minister named Applebee was killed, and no one was 
brought to justice for it. These unfortunate cases of miscarriage of 
justice inflamed the minds of the Outlanders, who got up a petition 
to the Queen praying for Her Majesty’s interference on behalf of her 
oppressed subjects in the Transvaal. The petition was forwarded by 
Sir Alfred Milner, the British High Commissioner of South Africa. 


MILNER’S TELEGRAM OF MAY 4. 


The grievances, which were no doubt real, though greatly exag- 
gerated, need not be enumerated here. What is important is the 
solution proposed to Mr. Chamberlain by Sir Alfred Milner in his 
telegram of May 4, 1899. ‘‘The true remedy is to strike at the root 
of all these injuries—the political impotence of the injured. What 
diplomatic protests will never accomplish, a fair measure of Out- 
lander representation would gradually but surely bring about. It 
seems a paradox, but it is true, that the only effective way of pro- 
tecting our subjects is to help them to cease to be our subjects. The 
admission of Outlanders to a fair share of political power would no 
VOL. VII. x 
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doubt give stability to the Republic. But it would at the same time 
remove most of our causes of difference with it, and modify and in 
the long run entirely remove that intense suspicion and bitter 
hostility to Great Britain which at present dominates its internal and 
external policy.” 


BLOEMFONTEIN CONFERENCE, MAY 3. 


In accordance with this policy, Sir A. Milner met President 
Kruger at Bloemfontein for a friendly conference regarding the 
grievances generally, but pressed only certain franchise proposals. 
We give them below :— 

‘‘(1) That the number of years for the acquisition of the franchise 

should be fixed at five with retrospective effect. 

‘(2) That the naturalisation oath should be modified. 

‘*(3) That a fair representation should be granted to the new 

population. 

‘‘(4) That naturalisation should immediately carry with it the full 

right to vote.” 

The President's counter proposals promised a seven years’ franchise 
prospectively, and a nine years’ franchise retrospectively, but hedged 
round with many conditions and obstructions, and also conditional 
on the acceptance by Great Britain of the principle of arbitration on 
all differences between the two countries. 

Sir Alfred Milner was not satisfied, and the conference ended with- 
out having effected anything. 


THE NEW FRANCHISE CONCESSIONS. 


On returning to the Transvaal, President Kruger, yielding to the 
persuasion of the Liberal party among the Boers, Messrs. Hofmeyr 
and Schreiner and his friends in England, got the Raad after much 
difficulty to grant a seven years’ franchise all round, with increased 
representation to the Raad. In the meantime military preparations 
went on in England ‘‘for any emergency,” as Mr. Chamberlain 
himself said in the House of Commons on July 7th, ‘‘ however 
undesirable and unlikely, which might arise.” But the new franchise 
act of the Republic gave ‘‘ reason to hope for a settlement of the 
questions,” and Mr. Chamberlain in the debate of July 28 acknow- 
ledged that ‘‘it was a real advance and the Government hoped to 
find in it a basis for satisfactory settlement.” The Colonial Secretary, 
accordingly, on July 27, proposed a JOINT COMMISSION OF INQUIRY 
to ascertain how far the new franchise act would afford immediate 
and substantial representation to the Outlanders, Before any reply 
came several line regiments were ordered to be in readiness for 
embarkation to Natal, and when pressed to explain, Mr. Chamberlain 
answered they were being sent ‘for the defence of Natal and for all 
contingencies.” At Pretoria the proposal for a joint commission of 
inquity was regarded as an assertion of a right to interference in the 
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internal affairs of the Transvaal, unless indeed the commission were 
asked to examine all the subjects in dispute between the two govern- 
ments. The Boers took some time to consider the position. Mr. 
Smuts, the State Attorney,of Pretoria, conferred with Mr. Conyngham 
Greene, the British Agent, and believing that the English Govern- 
ment would agree to certain alternative proposals, got his Govern- 
ment to make them in a formal despatch. Mr. Greene however 
denies that he gave any pledges or assurances on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government. THE ALTERNATIVE PROPOSALS contained in 
a despatch dated August 19 were to this effect :— 

‘‘A five years’ franchise as proposed by Sir Alfred Milner at 
Bloemfontein, eight new members for the gold fields in the 
First Raad, and, if desired, the same number in the Second 
Raad, making, in all, ten Uitlander representatives in a House 
of 36, and the proportion never to fall below one-fourth ; the 
new electors to have the same rights of voting for the election of 
the President and Commandant-General as the old electors ; the 
Transvaal Government to receive through the British Agent and 
to consider any amendments to or simplifications of the new 
franchise law which the British Government may think it right 
to suggest, on condition that Great Britain drops the assertion 
of the suzerainty and agrees to arbitration excluding any foreign 
element—under such exclusion the Free State is not to be 
reckoned; the present intervention as regards Law 3 of 1899 
not to be regarded as a precedent, and Great Britain in future not 
to interfere with the internal affairs of the Republic.” 


FIVE YEARS’ FRANCHISE ACCEPTED, BUT SUZERAINTY CLAIM 
MAINTAINED. 


To the above proposals Mr. Chamberlain replied in a despatch 

dated 28th August, which may be thus summarised :— 

‘‘The alternative proposals are not regarded as a reply to the 
despatch proposing a joint commission. The offer to grant a 
five years’ franchise, &c., is acknowledged as coming into line 
with Sir Alfred Milner’s Bloemfontein programme. On the 
question of suzerainty the Government here referred to the last 
despatch on the question, in which the British Government, 
while reasserting and maintaining its claim, declares that it does 
not desire to discuss the matter any further with the Government , 
of the South African Republic. On the question of non- 
interference in the future, the hope is expressed that there will 
be no occasion for the same if equal rights are arzanged in a 
satisfactory manner, but, says the despatch, Great Britain could 
not abandon its rights under both the conventions. 

‘‘Finally, a second conference is suggested, to be held at Cape 

Town, to arrange for the constitution of a proposed arbitration 
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Court to settle future differences and also to consider and arrange 
all outstanding matters in dispute.” 






FIVE YEARS’ FRANCHISE WITHDRAWN, AND JOINT 
COMMISSION DISCUSSED. 


The reply of the Transvaal Government dated 2nd September first 
annuls the offer of five years’ franchise because the conditions 
attached thereto were not accepted by Great Britain. It then repu- 
diates the suzerainty claimed under the 1881 convention, and finally 
proceeds to discuss the question of the joint commission of inquiry 
into the seven years’ franchise law proposed by Mr. Chamberlain on 
July 27. It is not clear from the text of this despatch whether the 
Transvaal Government accepts the commission, though it explained 
subsequently that it meant to do so. Two paragraphs somewhat 
clumsily worded may be quoted :— 

‘*In that despatch the Imperial Government points out, it is said, 
that the stipulations of the law are complicated and give rise to 
technical questions, so that the best means of treating these 
questions would be by means of conference of the delegates of 
the two Governments, who could send the results of this con- 
ference, with their views upon it, to their respective Govern- 
ments. Considering that by these proposals Great Britain does 
not aim at any interference in the affairs of the country and that 
this action cannot be considered as a precedent, but has solely 
for its object to ascertain whether the law fulfils its object, the 
Government will await the ulterior proposals of Great Britain as 
to the eventual constitution of such a commission, as well as the 
place and time of meeting.” 

‘‘ The Transvaal Government further proposes to send at an early 
date a fresh reply to the letter of July 27, and expresses satisfac- 
tion with the fact that Great Britain has declared herself ready 
to negotiate on the question of a Court of Arbitration. It would, 
however, like to learn if the burghers of the Orange Free State 
would be admitted into such a Court, and would also like to 

know what proposals will be or will not be discussed by the 
Court. It appears to the Transvaal Government that the 
restrictions imposed will prevent the object aimed at from being 
attained. With regard to the ulterior conference, the Transvaal 
awaits the communications of Great Britain.” 





























MR. CHAMBERLAIN WITHDRAWS PROPOSAL OF JOINT 
COMMISSION. 


As soon as this reply was received in England, the Cabinet was 
called on September 8, and at once sent a reply which is so worded as 
to be regarded as practically an ultimatum. The tone of this despatch 
has been considered rather peremptory, and it will therefore be 
quoted almost in full ;— 
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‘‘Her Majesty’s Government have absolutely repudiated the view 


‘ 


‘ 


of the political s/atus of the Transvaal taken by the Transvaal 
Government in the Note addressed to me on April 18, 1898, and 
also in their Note of May 9, in which they claim the séatus of a 
sovereign international state. Her Majesty’s Government are, 
therefore, unable to consider any proposal made conditionally on 
their acceptance of the view. On this ground Her Majesty’s 
Government have been compelled to regard the last proposal of 
the Government of the Republic as unacceptable in the form in 
which it was presented. 

Her Majesty’s Government cannot now consent to go back to the 
proposals for which those in the Note of the Government of the 
Republic of August 19 are intended as a substitute, especially as 
they are satisfied that law No. 3 of 1899, in which these pro- 
posals were finally embodied, is insufficient to secure immediate 
and substantial representation which Her Majesty’s Government 
has always had in view, and which they gather from the reply of 
the Government of the South African Republic the latter admit 
to be reasonable. Moreover, the presentation of the proposals 
of August 19 indicates that the Government of the South African 
Republic have themselves recognised that their previous offer 
might with advantage be enlarged, and that the independence of 
the South African Republic would thereby in no way be 
impaired. 

Her Majesty’s Government are still prepared to accept the offers 
made in paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 of the Note of August 19, taken 
by themselves, provided that the inquiry which Her Majesty’s 
Government have proposed whether joint, as Her Majesty’s 
Government originally suggested, or unilateral, shows that the 
new scheme of representation will not be encumbered by con- 
ditions which will nullify the intention to give substantial imme- 
diate representation to the Uitlanders. In this connexion Her 
Majesty’s Government assume that, as stated by the British 
Agent, the new members of the Volksraad will be permitted to 
use their own language. 

Acceptance of these terms by the Government of the South 
African Republic would at once remove tension between the two | 
Governments, and would in all probability render unnecessary 
any further intervention by Her Majesty’s Government to secure 
redress for grievances which the Uitlanders themselves would be 
able to bring to the notice of the Executive Council and the 
Volksraad. 

Her Majesty’s Government are increasingly impressed with the 
danger of further delay i in relieving the strain which has already 
caused so much injury to the interests of South Africa, and they 
earnestly press for an immediate and definite reply to the present 
proposal. If it is acceded to they will be ready to make imme- 
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diate arrangements for a further conference between the President 
and the High Commissioner to settle all details of the proposed 
tribunal of arbitration and the questions referred to in my Note 
of August 30, which are neither Uitlander grievances nor 
questions of the interpretation of the Convention, but which 
might be readily settled by friendly communication between the 
representatives of the two Governments. If, however, as they 
most anxiously hope will not be the case, the reply of the 
Government of the South African Republic should be negative 
or inconclusive, I am to state that Her Majesty’s Government 
must reserve to themselves the right to reconsider the situation 
de novo and to formulate their own proposals for final settlement.” 


TRANSVAAL WILL NOT YIELD. 
The reply of the Transvaal Government was communicated by 


telegram, on the 16th September, to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 































This Government cannot disguise from itself that in making the 
proposals contained in its note of 19th August, it probably ran 
the danger, not only of its being disclaimed by South African 
Republic Volksraad and people, but also that its acceptance 
might affect the independence of State by, as therein proposed, 
giving an immediate vote in the Legislature of the State to a 
large number of inpouring Uitlanders, but it set against that the 
continuous threatening and undoubted danger to its highly- 
prized independence, arising from claim of suzerainty made by 
Her Majesty’s Government, from the interference of that Govern- 
ment in the internal affairs of this Republic, and from the want 
of an automatically working manner of regulating differences 
between Her Majesty’s Government and this Government, and 
was in consequence prepared to recommend to South African 
Republic Volksraad and to people to run the danger attached to 
offer made, in order to avoid the certainty of the greater danger. 
Inasmuch, however, as the conditions, attached to the proposal, 
the acceptance of which constituted the only consideration for its 
offer, have been declared unacceptable, it cannot understand on 
what grounds of justice it can be expected that it should be bound 
to grant the rest, and with a view to the assurance given by 
Secretary of State for Colonies that he would not consider the 
said offer as a refusal in answer to his invitation toa joint enquiry 
based upon existing franchise law and scheme of representation 
for Witwatersraad gold fields, it cannot understand why as soon 
as this invitation was accepted (as was done by this Government 
in its note 2nd September) Her Majesty’s Government declares 
that it cannot any longer agree to the inquiry on this subject, and 
for purpose which that Government itself proposes. It is also 
not clear to this Government on what grounds Her Majesty's 
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Government, after having recently by means of its invitation 
intimated that it could not declare without an inquiry whether 
franchise law and resolutions taken about representation would 
afford immediate and substantial representation to the Uitlanders 
in South African Republic is to-day in a position, without having 
made any inquiry so far as this Government is aware, before the 
law can have been tested in its operation, to declare that the 
measure just mentioned is insufficient for the object contemplated. 
It trusts that it will clearly appear from the foregoing that Her 
Majesty’s Government is under a misunderstanding, if it supposes 
that this Government has ever recognised that it has considered 
the lapsed proposal contained in letter 19th August without the 
conditions imposed therein and repeated in the note 21st August, 
as a reasonable proposal, or made it as a proposal, and still less 
that this Government was or is of opinion that its earlier proposal 
could be extended with advantage to the Republic without 
observance of those conditions, or that the Republic would not 
suffer any violation of its independence. However earnestly 
this Government also desires to find an immediate and satisfac- 
tory course by which existing tension should be brought to an 
end, it feels itself quite unable as desired to recommend or pro- 
pose to South African Republic Volksraad and people the part 
of its proposal contained in paragraphs 1, 2and 3 of its note 19th 
August, omitting the conditions on the acceptance of which alone 
the offer was based, but declares itself always still prepared to 
abide by its acceptance of the invitation of Her Majesty’s 
Government to get a Joint Commission composed as intimated 
in its note of 2nd September. _It considers that if conditions are 
contained in the existing franchise law which has been passed, 
and in the scheme of representation, when might tend to frustrate 
object contemplated, that it will attract the attention of the com- 
mission, and thus be brought to the knowledge of this Govern- 
ment. This Government has noticed with surprise the assertion 
that it had intimated to British Agent that the new members to 
be chosen for South African Republic Volksraad should be 
allowed to use their own language. If it is thereby intended 
that this Government would have agreed that any other than the 
language of the country would have been used in the delibera-. 
tions of the Volksraad, it wishes to deny same in the strongest 
manner. Leaving aside fact that it is not competent to introduce 
any such radical change, they have up to now not been able to 
understand the necessity or even advisability of making a recom- 
mendation to the Volksraad in the spirit suggested. Hence also 
the immediate and express denial given to. British Agent by 
State Attorney to any question of that nature. Inasmuch as the 
proposal for any further Conference has been made specially 
dependent on the acceptance of a proposal which this Govern- 
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ment does not feel at liberty to recommend to Volksraad, it would 
perhaps be premature to deal with it further at the present time. 
It merely wishes however to remark that it has not yet been made 
clear to it which are the definite questions which would be dis- 
cussed at proposed Conference, and which could not be subjected 
to arbitration, but it is pleased to see that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment thinks that they could readily be settled by means of 
friendly discussions, while it further welcomes with much pleasure 
prospect disclosed by Her Majesty’s Government of the intro- 
duction of a Court of Arbitration for the decision of all points of 
difference and points to be discussed at the Conference, and is 
ready and willing to co-operate towards the composition of such 
a court and that the more as it is its firm intention to abide 
entirely by the Convention of London 1884 as its efforts have 
been continuously todo. Finally this Government continues to 
cherish hope that Her Majesty’s Government on further con- 
sideration will feel itself free to abandon idea of making new 
proposals more difficult for this Government, and imposing new 
conditions, and will declare itself satisfied to abide by its own 
proposal for a Joint Commission as first proposed by Secretary of 
State for Colonies in Imperial Parliament, and subsequently 
proposed to this Government and accepted by it. If Her 
Majesty’s Government is willing, and feels able to make this 
decision, it would put an end to the present state of tension, race 


hatred would decrease and die out, the prosperity and welfare of 
South African Republic and of whole of South Africa would he 
developed and furthered, and fraternization between the different 
nationalities would increase.” 


THE CABINET FEELS COMPELLED TO FORMULATE FRESH PROPOSALS. 

The Cabinet met on the 22nd September to consider the above 
reply. Two despatches were sent conveying their decision in which 
the Colonial Secretary repudiates the charge ot bad faith in the 
Transvaal reply which states clearly that the alternative proposals of 
igth August were induced by suggestions given by the British Agent 
to the State Attorney of Pretoria. Other important points are con- 
tained in the subjoined paragraphs: 

‘* With regard to use of English language by the Uitlander mem- 
bers of Volksraad, the proposal seems to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to be as reasonable as is privilege of using Dutch language 
enjoyed by Dutch members of Legislature of the Cape Colony 
or the facultative use of either German, French or Italian in the 
Legislature of Swiss Confederation, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment car only express their astonishment that the Government 
of the South African Republic should characterize it as unneces- 
sary and inadvisable, and should make a point of denying in the 
strongest manner that they could ever have made sucha proposal 
to British Agent through the State Attorney. 
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Her Majesty’s Government have on more than one occasion repeated 
their assurances that they have no desire to interfere in any way 
with independence of South African Republic, provided that the 
conditions on which it was granted are honourably observed in 
the spirit and in the letter, and they have offered as part of a 
general settlement to give a complete guarantee against any 
attack upon the independence either from within any part of the 
British dominions or from the territory of a foreign State. 
They have not asserted any rights of interference in the internal 
affairs of the Republic other than those which are derived from 
the Conventions between the two countries or which belong to 
every neighbouring Government (and especially to one which 
has a largely predominant interest in the adjacent territories) for 
the protection of its subjects and of its adjoining possessions. 
But they have been compelled by the action of Government of 
the South African Republic, who have in their note of 9th May, 
1899, asserted the right of the Republic to be a Sovereign inter- 
national State, absolutely to deny and repudiate this claim. 
The object which Her Majesty’s Government have had in view in 
the recent negotiations has been stated in a manner which cannot 
admit of misapprehension—vz., to obtain such a substantial and 
immediate representation for the Uitlanders in the South African 
Republic as Her Majesty’s Government hoped would relieve 
them from any necessity for further interference on their behalf, 
and would enable the Uitlanders to secure for themselves that 
fair and just treatment which was formally promised to them in 
1881, and which Her Majesty intended to secure for them when 
she granted the privilege of self-government to the inhabitants 
of the Transvaal. 
As it was stated in my telegram of 8th September, Her Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion that no conditions less comprehensive 
than those contained in their offer of that date can be relied upon 
to effect this object. 
The refusal of the Government of the South African Republic to 
entertain the offer thus made, coming as it does at the end of 
nearly four months of protracted’ negotiations, themselves the 
climax of an agitation extending over a period of more than five 
years, make it useless to further pursue a discussion on the lines 
hitherto followed, and Her Majesty’s Government are now com- 
pelled to consider the situation afresh, and to formulate their own 
proposals for a final settlement of the issues which have been 
created in South Africa by the policy constantly followed for 
many years by the Government of the South African Republic. 
They will communicate to you the result of their deliberations in 
a later despatch.” ? 

THE FREE STATE STANDS BY THE TRANSVAAL, 
Inthe meantime the Imperial military authorities moved a force to 
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guard the line of communications between Cape Colony and the north, 
and stationed it near the Free State border. Sir Alfred Milner in 
informing President Steyn of this movement hoped that in the event 
of war breaking out with the Transvaal, the Free State would remain 
Strictly neutral. President Steyn hoped there would be no war ; but 
although the State would do all in its power to allay excitement, he 
warned the High Commissioner that the burghers might consider the 
action of the British authorities as a menace to their independence, 
and that the Bloemfontein Government would not be responsible if 
any unwished-for development should arise. He then laid the whole 
— before the Volksraad which adopted a resolution to this 
effect : 

After enumerating the dangers of the present situation and the 
probable evils of war, it instructs the Government still to use 
every means to maintain and ensure peace, provided it be done 
without violating the honour and independence of the Free State 
and the Transvaal, but proceeds to declare that war against the 
Transvaal if now undertaken or occasioned by the Imperial 

Government, will morally be a war against the whole white 
population of South Africa, and in its consequences criminal, 
‘for come what may, the Free State will honestly and faithfully 
fulfil its obligation towards the Transvaal by virtue of the 
political alliance existing between the two republics.” 


WAR CERTAIN. 


War was now talked of as pretty certain. The Duke of Devonshire 
on Saturday, the goth September, announced that Parliament would 
be speedily summoned to sanction the increased military expenditure. 
On Monday, the 2nd October, Mr. Kruger in proroguing the Raad 
said that everything pointed to war, because the spirit of lying had 
overtaken other countries, and because the people of the Transvaal 
wanted to govern themselves. Though thousands came to attack 
them, there was nothing to fear, for the Lord was the final arbiter 
and would decide. Bullets came by thousands in the Jameson raid, 
but the burghers were untouched, while 100 on the other side were 
killed, showing that the Lord directed the bullets and ruled the 
world. 

On the 3rd of October Dr. Clark, M.P., who had called the Transvaal 
Government’s attention to the emphatic declaration by the Duke of 
Devonshire of Great Britain’s desire to maintain the independence and 
self-government of the South African Republic, received the following 
reply : 

The Government of the South African Republic are gratified to 
learn that powerful influences are at work to secure a peaceful 
settlement. Considering, however, the manner in which their 
five years’ franchise proposals were rejected, after this Government 

had every reason to believe that they would have been accepted, 
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and the abandoning of the joint commission proposed by the 
British Government, and with a view still more to the declaration 
made in the last despatch received—namely that the British Gov- 
ernment regards all former proposals as abandoned, and that 
they are proceeding to formulate fresh proposals—the Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic do not feel themselves at 
liberty to reformulate rejected proposals themselves. - If the desire 
for peace is earnest and sincere, an excellent opening is afforded 
by the acceptance of the joint commission—a proposition 
emanating from the British Government itself, and which, if 
carried out, would undoubtedly arrive at a satisfactory and 
honourable settlement. 


THE BOER ULTIMATUM. 


On Wednesday, October 4, the Boers seized’all the week’s shipment 
of gold from the Transvaal mines, giving the total value at £800,000 
and promising indemnity to the banks concerned. Finally on Monday, 
the 9th October, the Boers presented their now famous ultimatum to 
the British Agent. Here is the substance of it :— 

The Transvaal Government says it feels itself compelled to refer 
the British Government to the 14th Article of the London Con- 
vention of 1884 securing certain specific rights to the white 
population of the Republic. These are the only rights which 
Her Majesty’s Government reserved in the Convention to the 
Uitlander population, and the violation of them could alone give 
that Government a right to diplomatic representations, while the 
regulation of all other questions affecting the Uitlanders is handed 
over to the Transvaal Government. Amongst these questions 
are included the franchise and representation, but the Transvaal 
Government has found occasion to discuss these matters in a 
friendly fashion with Her Majesty’s Government, without recog- 
nizing any right of interference on the part of the latter. The 
note proceeds to complain of the threatening tone which the 
discussion assumed on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
creating excitement in the Republic and throughout South Africa, 
and observed that the despatch of September 25, which broke off 
all friendly correspondence, and intimated that the British Gov- 
ernment must now formulate their own proposals for a final 
settlement, is a new violation of the Convention of 1884. The 
promised proposals have not yet reached the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, but even while friendly correspondence was going on an 
increase of troops on a large scale was introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Government and stationed near the borders of the 
Republic. The Transvaal Government, having regard to 
previous occurrences, felt obliged to regard this display of 
military force as a threat against its independence ; and, in answer 
to an inquiry in respect thereto, addressed to the High Com- 
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missioner, it received, to its great astonishment, a veiled insinu- 
ation that from the side of the Republic an attack was being made 
on Her Majesty’s colonies, and-at the same time a mysterious 
reference to possibilities which strengthened its suspicion that the 
independence of the Republic was being threatened. As a 
defensive measure it was, therefore, obliged to send a portion of 
the burghers in order to offer the requisite resistance to similar 
possibilities. Her Majesty’s unlawful intervention in the internal 
affairs of the Republic has thus caused an intolerable condition 
of things to arise, and the Transvaal Government feels obliged to 
demand that all points of mutual difference shall be regulated by 
arbitration or any other amicable course which may be agreed 
on; that the troops on the borders of the Republic shall be 
instantly withdrawn ; that all reinforcement of troops which have 
arrived in South Africa since June 1, 1899, shall be removed from 
South Africa within a reasonable time, to be agreed on with the 
Transvaal Government, and with a mutual assurance and gua- 
rantee on the part of the Transvaal that no attack upon any 
portion of the British possessions shall be made by the Republic 
during further negotiations within a period to be subsegently 
agreed upon—the Transvaal Government, on compliance there- 
with, withdrawing its armed burghers from the borders ; finally, 
that Her Majesty’s troops now on the high seas shall not be 
landed in any part of South Africa. Failing a satisfactory answer 
to these demands before 5 p.m. on Wednesday, the Transvaal 
Government will, with great regret, be compelled to regard the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government as a formal declaration of 
war, for the consequence of which it will not hold itself reponsible. 
Any further movement of troops in the nearer direction of the 
Transvaal borders will also be regarded as a formal declaration 
of war. 

When this ultimatum was received in England all parties in 
Parliament closed their ranks and declared that it was not such as any 
civilised power would tolerate. The reply, however, sent by the 
Colonial Secretary, is characterised by great dignity and reserve. It 
expresses regret that President Kruger should have taken the serious 
step involved in addressing a communication of such a nature to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and announces that ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has no further communication to make to him at the present 
moment.” 

The time fixed in the Boer ultimatum expired in the afternoon of 
Wednesday, the 11th October, and from this date the two nations have 
been at war. 













The Raja of Kalyanpur 


‘“‘ Ari, bhai! another Sahib coming to the Ajunty (Agency)—what 
can be the meaning of this? It is only four months since Thomson 
Sahib came. This will be the fifth Ajunty Sahib within two years. 
Each has a different mizajz (disposition) which we have to find out 
and report to the Raj. What is the new Sahib like? Hast thou 
heard, Chobdar Abdul Rahman—or thou, Chaprasi Karim Baksh ?” 

‘‘God knows, Jemadar Sahib,” was Abdul Rahman’s reply. 
‘‘As for me I care not, so long as it brings grist to our mill. The 
Raj pays for our news, you know.” 

‘‘ Heaven be praised, that is true,” grinned Karim Baksh. Let us 
hope the next Agent will have a Mem Sahib. The Mems give more 
trouble to us in some ways but they know not the Sirkar’s rules, and 
if provisions can be bought cheap in the Bazaar or come without 
buying from the Raj, they are easier to deal with and we profit the 
more.” 

‘‘Wah! Karim, thou art but a lad,” said the Jemadar. ‘I 
remember the time when the Sirkar kept its officers for years in the 
same states or districts. They could speak our language in those 
days and knew the ways of the people and of the Raj. Nowadays 
the Collector Sahib or the Agent is always new to his charge. Here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, he writes with a pen and never stays 
long in one place.” 

‘‘ What is the meaning of it all, Jemadar Sahib?” 

‘‘God knows, my son. There are different reports. Some say 
the Sirkar’s Sekutries at Simla and Calcutta, who make all the rules, 
love to exercise power by moving the Sahibs like pieces on a chess 
board, and do not want them to know too much lest they should 
plead the cause of the ryots or champion the rights of the Raj. 
Others put it down to promotion, interest, railways, and love of 
change. The ways of the Sirkar are strange. But, whatever the 
cause, it is not good for the people.” 

‘‘Any way it is for our good, Baba, The less the Sahibs know 
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the better for you and me and the Ajunti Head Clerk and Munshi 
who write for the Sahib and tell him what ought to be done... 
Besides, you forget, that while the Raja Sahib was a boy at the 
Rajas’ College, Priestley Sahib was superintendent and lord 
of this State for nine years, and he has been gone only 
two years. He, at any rate, knew too much to please the young 
chief, who has fretted like a child in leading strings ever since 
he was placed on the gadi. The Council looked to Priestley Sahib as 
their master, not to him; he could do nothing of his own will without 
some complaint being made to the Sahib. So he came to hate those 
whom the Sahib liked and all that the Sahib had done. Hence the 
present trouble, as you know well, O Jemadar Sahib! The Sahibs 
can be changed about too quickly, but they can also stay too long. 
What is good for us is good for the State, say I.” 

The laugh that followed this remark still left the old Jemadar with 
a troubled brow as he broke up the conversation by leaving his 
house in the Agency compound where it had taken place and hurried 
off to the Dewan, or Chief Minister, of the Raja of Kalyanpur, 
locally known as the Raj or Durbar. Had not he (the Jemadar) 
promised to do his best to keep Thomson Sahib, with whom the Raj 
was well pleased and who knew more of the State and its wants than 
any of his recent predecessors, besides being generally kind and 
affable to all men, though his intelligence might be a little too acute? 
What would become of his influence with, and secret monthly 
allowance from, the Durbar if the Sirkar kept on baffling his plans 
by these sudden and frequent moves? All very well for Chobdars 
and Chaprasis who benefited by small tips and gifts of things eatable, 
but a Jemadar who stood at the head of such small fry and the right 
hand of the Political Agent, aspired to a prestige and influence that 
might almost be termed political and was bound to think sometimes 
of the good of the State, even though the powers at Simla neglected 
it. He knew the Raj would be annoyed and feared lest the annoy- 
ance should cast some reflection on him. 

The Dewan, a wily old gentleman with a smooth exterior and oily 
manners, which by the aid of much craft and some ability had landed 
him in his present position and the possession of considerable wealth, 
amassed by means which would hardly bear investigation, was too 
shrewd not to reproach the Jemadar when he heard the news. To 
show disbelief in the ability of that functionary to fulfil the promise 
he had made might interfere with the communication of useful details 
from the Agency in the future. So he rated the old man on his 
negligence in not counteracting the orders that had led to Thomson’s 
removal, while inwardly he looked forward to the advent of an 
Agent who, like others known to his experience, would be less keen 
to encourage a spirit of independence and personal responsibility in 
the young Raja, between whom and Thomson Sahib there had been 
too much intercourse in the way of shikar and lawn tennis to please 
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the Dewan. ‘‘ Thou hast slumbered at thy post, O Jemadar,” he 
muttered; ‘how shall I acquaint the Durbar of this great 
misfortune ?” 

The Raja was informed that evening that if he wished to retain the 
services of an Agent whom he liked it was bad policy to cultivate 
too close an intimacy with him, as that kind of thing only created 
suspicion at Simla. The true policy was to stand on his dignity 
like the big Chiefs, and leave the British officers to deal with State 
officials (7.e., the Dewan) who knew their ways. With British 
officers, Dewan Ram Pershad owed much of his success to skilful 
depreciation of the methods of @ native state in comparison with those 
of the Sirkar, which he never tired of praising. He had served for 
many years under the Political Agent referred to by Karim Baksh, 
who had governed the State while the young Raja was being 
educated at a college in a British district, and when the latter attained 
his majority and was invested with ruling powers, had been handed 
over as Chief Minister, with solemn injunctions to follow the advice 
of such an experienced and trusted an official The Raja being 
proud and high-spirited, in official phrase headstrong and in- 
experienced, was chafing under restraint which Captain Thomson, 
under the guidance of the Agent to the Governor General who 
presided over this State and several others in that part of India, 
seemed to think might now be relaxed. He was therefore naturally 
disgusted to hear of his friend’s departure, and received the news with 
exclamations not altogether respectful towards the Sirkar. ‘‘ They 
talk of my inexperience,” he cried, ‘‘ but what of that of the new fool 
they are going to send me?” It was not then known who the new 
Agent would be, but the Dewan remembered the saying and turned 
it to account afterwards. 

Now the Raja was a very foolish young man, notwithstanding that 
much care had been expended on his education in the college just 
referred to, and his proficiency in shooting, riding, and lawn tennis. 
The transition from college life to that he was obliged to lead at 
home, surrounded by flatterers and the enervating debasing atmo- 
sphere of a native court far removed from railways and civilization, 
had in course of two years sapped the growth of his faculties, mental, 
moral, and physical, in spite of the responsibilities conferred by ruling 
powers and the advice tendered by his Dewan and the various British 
officers who flitted to and from the Agency like birds of passage. He 
indulged in fits of rage and dissipation, and had lately taken to 
opium. The Governor General’s Agent was of opinion that a 
carefully selected officer like Captain Thomson, by judicious handling 
and friendly intercourse, might perhaps rescue the young Chief from 
evil courses, if the mischief of frequent changes at the Agency could 
only be avoided, and had impressed this opinion pretty strongly on 
the Foreign Office, which was responsible for these changes. In 
reply he had been told that his views would be borne in mind; “‘ the 
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Governor General regretted the necessity for the changes in question, 
etc., etc., but under the system of promotion in the Political 
Department, it was impossible for His Excellency to ignore the 
claims of seniority in posting officers to different appointments.” 

In India the chief aim of administration is to frame systems and 
drive them religiously from a head centre which is too busy to know 
much about their inner working in out-of-the-way places at a distance 
from Calcutta and Simla, or to revise them too often at the suggestion 
of officers who do know. Besides, these latter are wont to have their 
fads and fancies, which to the larger view of a Foreign Secretary 
are sometimes impracticable. Yearsago, when political appointments 
were fewer and the Governor General’s Agents who supervise the 
several States in different parts of the country had much to do with 
the selection of their subordinates, untrained men from the Army 
and Civil Service jumped at one bound into highly paid berths 
where they stuck for many years, perhaps to the end of their service. 
They got to know the Chiefs and States to which they were attached 
intimately and generally acquired great influence, used now and then 
to defend their charges against what they conceived to be unjustifi- 
able or unnecessary encroachments on the part of the Government of 
India. But the range of their experience being so limited few escaped 
being narrow-minded. A man would be a dozen years in a Hindu 
State and have no knowledge of or sympathy for things and ways 
Mahomedan ; transfer to another sphere of labour came only on 
promotion, which in most cases depended on favour or very 
exceptional service. There was no way of rewarding good service 
except by transfer, emoluments being attached to localities, not to 
individuals. To remedy these drawbacks all political officers were 
graded as Residents, Political Agents, and Political Assistants, there 
being two classes of the first named and three of the second and third. 
Salaries on a sliding scale attached to each of the eight classes thus 
formed encouraged those in the lowest to hope for advancement by 
degrees to the highest, and seniority became the guiding principle of 
promotion. These changes have probably rendered jobbery less 
frequent and more difficult, though human nature refuses to let this 
product die out; they have certainly tended to place on a level the 
good, bad, and indifferent officers of the Department, as individual 
merit, or demerit, rarely influences promotion in grades below that 
of Resident. Not that the Foreign Office, which regulates all 
promotion will admit this: the process of selection has not been 
eliminated, it says. Seeing that this process has to be exercised by 
a Foreign Secretary and Viceroy who can have but little personal 
knowledge of many of the officers concerned, and that it is not the 
rule to consult too freely the Governor General’s Agents about the 
promotion of those who work under them, any one can judge how 
far selection is likely to temper seniority in a mind anxious to be 
impartial and always occupied with a variety of big questions. When 
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impartiality is not the first consideration, the case is different, no 
doubt. To work a seniority system is comparatively easy: one of 
just selection is difficult. Looking to the interests of the Native 
States, the great defect of the present system is that under it Political 
officers are changed so frequently that they have little opportunity 
to acquire personal influence; the exigencies of the Graded List 
will land a man in half-a-dozen different appointments in as many 
years or less: will hurry him from the shores of the Persian Gulf 
or the confines of Beluchistan to a Residency or Agency in Rajputana 
or Central India, where the whole environment, including language 
and people, is Hindu, entirely strange to him as he to it. 

These remarks are necessary to explain why Thomson Sahib was 
moved from Kalyanpur after having been there only four months. 
In the Foreign Office at Simla was a civilian named Levett, who 
had been deposited there five years previously by a former Viceroy, 
on the strength of interest from home. His stores of information 
were so copious that his office notes became essays of such length and 
gravity as to suggest the desirability of his exchanging Secretariat 
experience for life in a Native State. To effect his transfer, the 
Foreign Secretary spent a whole hour in studying the Graded List, 
and came to the conclusion that Thomson must give way. ‘‘ Ralston 
will fume a bit,” he remarked to himself, referring to the officer who 
had recommended Thomson, ‘‘and perhaps it is a trifle hard on 
that young Raja, but there’s no help for it.” He smiled as he pictured 
Colonel Ralston in the toils of several pages of foolscap from Levett’s 
pen. The smile was not repeated when a few days after he read the 
following sentence in a confidential letter to himself from that officer : 

‘‘T have never regretted any move more than that of Thomson from 
Kalyanpur. What can the Raja think of us? This tribute to the 
Graded List seems to show once more that the benefit of the States 
under our control is subservient to the interests of the Political 
Department.” 

In due course little Mr. Levett was installed in the Kalyanpur 
Agency, with a big wife and a very small stock of acquirements, in 
the eyes of those around him. They took no account of his anti- 
quarian tastes, his books and the power of his pen; they only 
understood his inability to sit on a horse or handle a gun, and that 
his lawn tennis was feeble in the extreme. The Raja held aloof from 
his society and subsequently, it was reported, had nick-named him 
the Mole ; but this may have been a joke of Abdul Rahman’s, who 
like Karim Baksh, was a bit of a wag. ‘These two worthies chuckled 
gleefully. The Sahib and Mem Sahib were a pair of babies and there 
was no danger in levying from the Raj for the Agency innumerable 
dallies,* generally divided in the Chaprasis’ quarters. Dewan Ram 
Pershad was also glad. It did not suit his book to see the Agent and 

* Presents of vegetables, fruits, sweetmeats, customary in Oriental etiquette. 
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Raja too friendly, while his plausible manners imposed at once on the 
former as they had done on other Sahibs. ‘‘ Your Honor’s fame as 
a scholar has reached even this benighted region to which you have 
condescended to transfer your illustrious presence,” he contrived to 
observe on his first visit tothe Agency. And the Mole believed him ; 
all the more when on his second he ventured to remark that what was 
specially required in Kalyanpur at the present time was the legal 
acumen of a trained civilian in reforming the courts of justice. A 
friend at Simla had written privately regarding the Mole’s miza7 and 
predilections, saying that a legal point was to him as a worm toa trout. 

A month from that date Levett saw most things through the 
Dewan’s spectacles and conceived a very bad opinion of the Raja 
who, he learned, had styled him, the Political Agent, scholar and 
essayist, a fool. 

Then gradually the Dewan’s wiles, skilfully unfolded through 
various persons at the elbow of the Agent from Munshis to Chap- 
rassees, all more or less indebted to him for favours to themselves or 
relatives in the service of the Raj, presented a series of acts of oppression 
and resistance to necessary reforms on the part of the Raja which were 
duly reported to the higher powers, sometimes without his being 
called on for any explanation regarding them. At other times when 
he was asked to explain, his written replies to the Mole, whom he 
seldom saw, were anything but satisfactory in tone or substance. 
Thus Levett was soon convinced that were it not for the Dewan the 
misgovernment that prevailed in the State would be much greater 
than it was. This was exactly the view that astute person sought to 
establish ; partly from self interest and partly out of revenge for the 
rebuffs with which the Raja had treated him from the beginning of 
their acquaintance. Ram Pershad knew he could always count on 
his master’s opposing any proposals, however good, that came from 
him ; that was his trump card, and he played it with great effect. 

It would be wearisome to trace the steps of the young Chief's 
decadence from the time of Captain Thomson’s departure. Though 
the Agent to the Governor General desired to get rid of Levett as soon 
as possible the Foreign Office had suddenly become convinced of the 
inexpediency of further changes, so the Dewan was allowed to have 
his own way in bending or breaking the spirit of his nominal master, 
who grew sullen and refused to confide in Colonel Ralston or any 
English officer. They all seemed to his jaundiced view to be ina 
conspiracy against him and on the side of a Dewan whom he cordially 
detested. He listened to the counsels of intriguing underlings, went 
in for more dissipation and opium, and roused to fury one morning 
sent the Dewan an order of dismissal, without any previous con- 

sultation with the Political Agent, whose remonstrances at such an 
uncalled for step he treated with open contempt and disrespect. 
This led to a long report from Levett in which other signs of incipient 
insanity were reported in detail, and when, Colonel Ralston having 
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retired, his successor appeared in person on the scene the Raja’s 
behaviour could only be construed as indicating defiance towards the 
Government of India, which, having considered the reports of 
the Political Agent and his new superior, issued orders depriv- 
ing the young chief of the ruling powers with which he had 
been invested and directing the Political Agent to take over charge 
of the administration of the State. A locus penitentia was provided 
bya clause which held out hopes of restoration when the Agent to 
the Governor General should be able to furnish a satisfactory report 
on the: Raja’s conduct. There followed as a matter of course a 
memorial to the Secretary of State for India and the usual question in 
Parliament, but without effect, though an early opportunity was taken 
of promoting Levett to another appointment ; and in course of time 
an idea sprang up that the deposition of this misguided young chief 
might possibly have been avoided had he been better managed by the 
officers of Government. 

To follow the fortunes of the Raja-of Kalyanpur and his Dewan 
Ram Pershad further is no part of this present sketch, the object of 
which is, by blending fiction with fact so as to avoid all personalities, 
to illustrate an evil which for some years past has been a grievance to 
all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in India, and that is the frequency 
of changes among civil and political officers whose words and actions 
are fraught with consequences of the deepest import. In dealing 
with a state or district local knowledge and sympathy with personal 
influence are not less necessary than they used to be, though much 
rarer. Their absence may be mitigated to some extent by the spread 
of education, railways, telegraphs, and other appliances of a civiliza- 
tion that tends to level most things. The complexities of modern 
administration with its rules and systems may afford less scope for 
individual talent ; but personal influence remains a mighty factor in 
the East, and care in selecting fit instruments for duties that affect 
great interests is still required to preserve the loyalty and contentment 
of the races who bow to the rule of the Queen Empress. Not long 
ago the Maharaja of an important State complained to the present 
writer that during the first ten years of his reign he had had to deal 
with ten different Residents: ‘‘ All very capable, no doubt,” he 
added courteously, ‘‘ but each has his own way of thinking, which 
makes it difficult for us.” ‘‘Sahib,” said another big Chief—‘ it is 
wonderful to us the way in which your officers are moved about. 
As soon as we get to know and like one and he begins to know us he 
is whisked away and a stranger takes his place. This is going on in 
other States also ; it used not to be so in the old days—think you, is 
it good for us, or for the Sirkar?” 

MERTON LEE. 
































































































A Suggested Philosophy 


A surRvVEY of the nineteenth century detects the secret of its successes 
in the diverse fields of art, of practical achievement, and of science. 
With some precision of detail, and to a rather surprising extent, 
they can be traced to the application of the idea of continuity. This 
it is that supplies the cement of all its constructions, the holding of 
all its strengths. 

This idea of continuity is sure to be of aid in all future specula- 
tions, no matter how far present opinions may be outgrown in the 
ages'to come. The thinker of to-day will, however, show as much 
strength as can be expected, if he is able to attain a facile mastery 
over so much of truth as lies in this philosophy of continuity, or 
synechism. 

The nineteenth century, with its consciousness of progress, has 
inclined all minds favourably toward some form of evolutionism, or 
philosophy of progress. Yet there are no trifling arguments to 
show that there is no progress on the whole, the tide only flowing 
here while it ebbs there. 

But if we satisfy ourselves that things in general and thoughts in 
general do not merely drift, rather that there is a march according 
to a formula, by which one event or thought follows another, still 
there is a Pelion upon Ossa of considerations tending to show that 
all the march of ideas and facts finally brings up at the very 
nothingness from which it set out. To determine whether this be 
so, or whether ideas and facts progress, according to some method 
or law, or under some influence, toward a state in the infinitely 
distant future, different from that in- the infinitely distant past, has 
to be the task of the philosopher. It is most necessary also, to 
make out what the nature of that method, law, or influence is. If 
this can be settled by cool, sceptical, and untiring research, it finds 
application in every science, and is useful to every man in aiding him 
to shape his conception of life. 

The first step, I am convinced, is to analyse and define the idea of 
continuity. This can only be done by means of the logic of relatives. 
The logic of relatives is not a specialization of logic, but a generaliza- 
tion from ordinary logic, by which it gains vast power.” It at once 
reforms and puts new life into all our current logical and metaphysical 
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conceptions, such as ‘‘ generalization,” ‘‘ cause,” etc. I do notclaim 
to be a discoverer of the logic of relatives, since it is an ancient 
science, concerning which Augustus de Morgan published an 
important work. There is no department of science in which the 
accelerative spirit of the nineteenth century has been more active than 
in pure mathematics. Comparing successive decades, the rate of 
advance, hoth in the number of discoveries and in the importance of 
them, has been growing swifter and swifter. It is a remarkable 
phenomenon that, after mathematics cuts quite loose from the real 
world, ideas, instead of drifting about in an arbitrary way, proceed 
with much greater regularity. Half-a-dozen students, each shut up 
in his closet and knowing nothing of what the others are doing, will 
produce a series of hypotheses, founded upon nothing in the world 
of facts, which will be in the main quite alike. This is mentioned as 
an instance of the principle that there is a determinate law of develop- 
ment of pure ideas, quite irrespective of experience. This law should 
be named, in recognition of Hegel, objective logic, although it is not 
exactly what Hegel meant. The logic of relatives is the stepping- 
stone to objective logic, or the law by which one idea leads to another, 
irrespective of experience. The formulation and application of this 
law is fundamentally important. It fully explains why the function of 
the idea of continuity should be supreme. 

When a man has learned any kind of business, he has learned in 
the best of schools how to reason about a narrow range of facts ; and 
the suggestion that he could gain any direct advantage from a study 
of logic is as futile as it would be to suggest that an expert billiard 
player could gain anything by a study of the analytical mechanics of 
his masse shots. Of indirect advantages resulting from improved 
habits of thought, there is here no question. But in philosophy, 
where the questions are few, the checks upon the accuracy of the 
inferences almost entirely wanting, where the ideas are peculiar and 
unfamiliar. it is impossible to reason with even tolerable security 
except under the direct guidance of a thoroughly grounded logic. 
The very first teaching of synechism is that nothing is absolutely 
and exactly so, nothing is absolutely certain. It is necessary, first of 
all, therefore, to investigate probability and probable reasoning. 
Mill’s logic, the ruling logic of the day, bases probable reasoning 
upon the uniformity of nature. I do not deny that the knowledge of 
uniformities when it is to be had affords important aid in reasoning ; 
but I maintain that it is not the fundamental support of reasoning. Il 
agree with Mill and Boole in rejecting Laplace’s idea that an inductive 
conclusion has a determinate probability. Both these views of in- 
duction leave indispensable steps in logic to be taken one way or 
another according to the arbitrary choice of the reasoner, which must 
therefore affect the conclusions that are drawn. Both of them pro- 
nounced reasoning that is really bad to be good. Asa matter of fact, 
there are certain rules of reasoning, which, if they are strictly adhered 
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to, must in the long run lead to the truth, whether nature be uniform 
or not. These rules are much more strict, and therefore safer than 
any system of rules for induction that have ever been proposed. 
They do not leave the question of whether a given phenomenon 
demands explanation or not to the whim of the philosopher, but trace 
back the need to the fundamental principles of logic. They are the 
compass by which the course of the philosopher is to be shaped. 

According to these principles, continuity does not need to be 
explained, but may be taken as an ultimate character of the universe. 
This is fortunate, for it is easy to prove that it never could be 
explained nor brought about. Breaches of continuity, or apparent 
breaches, ought to be explained. 

According to the same principles, uniformities always require 
explanation. Consequently, a philosophy which bases everything 
upon uniformity does not go back to the bottom of the problem. If 
we are to explain the phenomena of the universe by development, we 
must suppose that in the beginning there were no uniformities, and 
that in no stage of development have the uniformities of nature 
become absolute. On the other hand, irregularity requires no 
explanation. This too, is fortunate, for it is evident from the very 
nature of explanation that it never could be explained. Perhaps it 
may be well, even in this brief statement, to reply to an obvious 
objection here. IfI observe that my parlour clock goes irregularly, 
and on investigation discover that one of the children has a habit of 
secretly amusing himself by getting up and turning round the hands, 
do I not explain an irregularity? The answer is that the fact 
explained has features both of regularity and irregularity. It is 
either something that has only happened once, or so few times that 
each occurrence is to be explained by itself, or it has happened so 
many times that it may be said to characterize the motion of the clock 
during some weeks. In the former case, the fact explained, being an 
isolated one and so an apparent breach of continuity requiring 
explanation is not in itself either regularity or irregularity. In the 
latter case, in so far as it is a general character of the clock’s motion 
during these weeks, it is a regularity, and is explained by a regularity, 
the Pabit of the child. Butin so far as the clock is now advanced, 
now put back, now by hours, now by minutes, this is irregularity, 
and is traced back to the fact that the child has no particular design 
as to how he leaves the clock, so that it is a matter of chance. To 
say that a thing is a matter of chance is not to explain it. In all 
cases of explanation, apparent irregularity is either untouched, or is 
shown not to be irregularity at bottom, or shown to be a matter of 
chance, that is, is unexplained. Regularity may be brought about 
as an effect of irregularity ; as for example the annual number of 
suicides is regular. Yet in all such cases, something of a general 
nature contributes to the explanation. But irregularity cannot be 
brought about as an effect of regularity. 
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The logical foundation having been laid, philosophy begins with 
metaphysics. What is the general nature of what exists? This isa 
scientific question, the answer to which must rest upon observation. 
But the metaphysician mainly reposes upon common observations, 
these being sufficient for his purpose and the best established. He 
will, however, use the discoveries of special sciences as additional 
data. 

The first phenomena to be examined are those of mind. 

There are three elements in consciousness. Fully to describe them 
would require half a volume; and it is impossible to give any 
adequate idea of them in a few words. But they may be named: 
1st, the quality of feeling (love, pity, etc.); 2nd, the re-action of 
feeling (vividness, show, exertion, etc.) ; 3rd, the coalescence of feeling 
(associational reproduction, generalization, thought, etc.) Now, in 
logic, there are three elements of fact—which are illustrated (not very 
perfectly) in the Term, Proposition, and Inference. Continuity 
supposes these three elements. And there is a remarkable corres- 
pondence between the psychological triad and the logical triad. This 
cannot be accounted for by supposing the psychological division to 
be of logical origin.- Neither can it be accounted for by supposing 
logic to be a reflex of psychological faculties. But it must be 
accounted for in some way. The theory is, that it shows the mind 
has been so formed—whether by natural selection or otherwise, 
probably otherwise—as to be an embodiment of the objective logic. 
This can hardly be made intelligible in a few words. 

In all the operations of mind there is but one law, of which the 
association of ideas isa special case. This law governs the coalescence 
of feeling. In the other elements there are no laws, properly speaking. 
This law may be stated in the words that ideas tend to coaiesce in 
proportion as they are near one another in certain senses. This law 
is in radical contrast to those which are found in the inorganic world, 
inasmuch as the latter are absolutely rigid, while the operation of the 
mind would immediately cease if the law of coalescence were rigidly 
observed. The psychical law is very much like the law of heredity, 
which yields to sporting, or accidental minute variations, without 
which the operation of evolution, so far as it depends upon natural 
selection, could not go on, but it is difficult to see how heredity can 
be due to any such laws as are recognized by the physicist. Some 
of the phenomena-of physics—such as the viscosity of gases—are 
Statistical effects. But owing to the tremendous multitude of the 
molecules, they appear just as exact and absolute as any other laws. 
The action of heredity and of the mind is such as it would be were a 
Statistical result relating to a multitude which was considerable— 
perhaps, towards a million—but not vast. 

The psychical law is fully sufficient to account for the development 
of mind, from the least beginning, provided continuity be supposed 
to exist from the beginning, and provided we suppose a certain 
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‘ spontaneity. Without spontaneity, in some form, it is plain the 
universe cannot be accounted for. Observation seems to show that 
as regularity becomes greater through the action of the psychical law 
spontaneity becomes less. Hence, we may suppose, that in the 
beginning it was very great. 

Coming to the phenomena of matter we see that the chief distinc- 
tion between these and those of mind is that they act more regularly. 
But mind acts more and more regularly under the influence of its 
own law. Let this action be carried further, and it becomes just like 
matter. This leads to the supposition that matter is nothing but 
effete, thoroughly habit-bound mind. _Here is a hypothesis capable 
of being worked out by exact mathematical reasoning and compared 
with observation. Are the laws of nature such as they would be 
under such a supposition? My own examination tends to an 
affirmative answer. So far, the results are exceedingly encouraging. 
At the same time a good many predictions are deducible which 
experiment has, as yet, not sufficed either to verify or overthrow. 
No fatal objection has been found. I am confident that chemical 
experimentation guided by deductions would lead to marvellous 
discoveries. 

According to this theory, it would follow that all the differences 
between animals,—both species and individuals,— are due to chemical 
differences. There is a strong reason to think that there are enough 
chemical varieties of protopiasm to account for this. 

According to the theory, it would follow that the general destiny of 
the universe is to become a more and more perfect mirror of that 
system of ideas which would result from the infinitely continued action 
of objective logic, or the evolution of pure ideas. Accordingly, the 
universe may be conceived as an awakening mind. We say that a 
man zs, not what the ideas present this minute to him constitute him 
to be, but what the ideas which he is destined to evolve as life goes on 
constitute him to be. In that sense, we may say that the universe is 
governed by a God, since it is bound to mirror more and more the 
perfection of the ideal. 

As to the continued existence of the soul after death, the general 
idea of continuity, if unreservedly accepted, will not permit us to 
doubt it. That the second element of consciousness, the reactive 
consciousness, ceases when external stimulation is removed, is 
experimentally certain. But the mind ‘does not cease to exist in sleep ; 
nor is there any evidence that the events in the brain accompany all 
the processes of thought. The evidence is strong to the contrary. 
Do those persons who like to ‘‘sleep upon” a difficult question, 
perform no thought in their sleep? Death, whatever it may later 
become, can, upon any view, be at first, little different from sleep. 
To be awakened, the soul must be acted upon. Now Synechism 
essentially supposes action between mind and mind; for this is, on 
that theory, all the action there is. This does not raise any question 
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as to what psychical researches may or may not have proved con- 
cerning telepathy. On the synechistic theory this telepathic action 
would necessarily be far, very far, too slight to be detected by any 
such gross devices as these gentlemen have employed. Let the soul, 
however, be cut off from this world; and no great length of time 
would be needed before it came into communion with others, if other 
were near, in a psychical sense. Let it be isolated, and it would rot; 
and that process of dissolution would be a process of creating a new 
universe, from which that soul would be re-created, in a perfected 
form. However, I do not propose to pursue those consequences of 
the hypothesis which can neither be verified nor refuted in this world. 
I can reserve my curiosity about the other ; and another there certainly 
is, if this theory is at all near the truth. 

MarRVIN DANA, 


March, 1900 






Our English winter yielding to the Spring, 
With the first primrose hopes of peace arise. 
The Boer, whose triumphs blinded envious eyes, 
And made half Europe with his praises ring— 
Because it loves not England and must fling 
Its rancour at her wealth and enterprise, 
Her arms, her fleet, her splendid colonies— 
Retreats—the tide has turned, but while we sing 
The deeds that magnify our soldiers’ fame, 
The valour that endured ’gainst adverse fate, 
And thank God for them, let us hold the same 
Calm courage as before—to strike and wait 
Till, liberty avenged, her soverign name 
Throughout the land shall be inviolate. 
G. H. TREvor. 
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The Garrick Club 
VI. 


Few clubs have been launched with a more striking and varied list of 
‘‘original members” than the Garrick. Every department was 
represented, and these included categories which have nowadays 
wholly disappeared. Where shall we look now for the irresponsible 
funny fellow, always ready with his jest or witty mof?—the best of 
company—quite reckless of the consequences of his joke, so that he 
succeeded—ready with his brilliant pen, in periodical or on the stage. 
This sort of being all but lived in his Club, which was his chief 
stimulant. One of the strangest notes of our times is indeed the 
almost complete extinction of spontaneous humour, which supplied as 
much enjoyment to its happy possessor as to the listener. Some 
cynics have held that the utilitarian spirit of the day prompts the 
humorous fellow to set a curb on his ebullitions, and reserve them for 
paying “‘ copy.” 

Here then was this original band of merry men who engaged with 
each other to frequent a small private house in Kir g Street, dignified 
by the name of Club :—Hon. J. Abbott, William Abbot, Zord 
Allen, — Adolphus, Lord Anglesey, J. Arboum, S. /. Arnold, T. 
Aubin, W. Ayrton, J. Bardinel, Rev. R. Harris Barham, Sir A. 
Barnard, G. Bentley, C. Beaufoy, Lord Beauchamp, J. Bevan, 
S. Beesley, G. Bedford, Earl of Belfast, R. Berens, 7. Braham, H. 
Broadwood, Lord Brudenel, C. Caldwell, W. Campbell, M.P., John 
Capell, M.P., S. Cartwright, Viscount Castlereagh, Col. Challoner, 
Ear! of Charleville, W. Church, H. Clagett, Marquis of Clanricarde, 
L. Clarke, Sir G. Clark, John Coles, Earl of Coventry, Hon. W. 
Cowper, J. Cox, Sir W. Curtis, Bart., Fred. Cornwail, John Dawkins, 
Sixth Duke of Devonshire, W. Dowton, W. Duncombe, M.P., 
William Dunn, Marquis of Douro, John R. Durrant, John Duruset, 
Lord Francis Egerton, Charles Ellis, Rowland Errinton, Earl of Errol, 
Lyndon Evelyn, Rev. W. Fallowfield, Sir Thomas H. Farquhar, 
Earl of Fife, Lord Adolphus Fitsclarence, Edward Foley, Fred. 
Foster, Sir Francis Freeling, Lord Gardner, Robert Gardiner, M.P., 
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Charles Gore, Lord Francis Leveson Gower. Earl of Glengall, Marquis 
of Graham, Sir Roger Gresley, Brook Greville, Henry Greville, 
Thomas Grieve, Capt. Gronow, Thomas Halifax, John Hardwick, 
Philip Harcott, John Pritt Harley, Thomas Harrison, William 
Harrison, Lord A. Hill, M.P., Frederick Hodgson, M.P., Theodore 
G. Hook, W. Jordan, F.S.A., Richard Jones, Charles Kemble, F.S.A., 
Lord Kinnaird, William Lake, Right Hon. G. Lamb, M.P., Lord 
Chandos, Lord William Lennox, M.P., William Linley, Joseph 
Littiedale, J. Lockhart, Lewis Loudham, Lord Lowther, 
M.P., Thomas Mackinley, Andrew Maclew, Potter McQueen, 
William Macready, Charles Mathews, Thomas Metcalf, William 
Meyrick, Captain G. Mildmay, Francis Mills, Edward Moore, John 
Motteux, Earl of Mulgrave. John Murray, Benj. Oakley, Richard 
Oakeley, James Parke, John Parkeson, Joseph Parkeson, Richard 
Brinsley Peake, Hon. C. Phipps, Hon. E. Phipps, 7. 2. Planche, 
Capt. Fred. Polhill, M.P., John Poole, Lord Portarlington, John 
Allen Powell, Zyrone Power. 

As we run our eye along this brilliant galaxy—the more con- 
spicuous names are in italics—we cannot but be struck with the 
infinite variety of talent represented, sufficient surely to furnish half 
a dozen clubs in our time. Fancy under one roof—Barham, Beazely, 
Braham, the well known Lord Cardigan, Dowton the actor, Tommy 
Duncombe, the second Duke of Wellington, Lord Ellesmere, the 
lively gossiper Gronow, Harley the actor, Theodore Hook, Charles 
Kemble, William Jerdan the editor, Lord Melbourne, Lord W. 
Lennox, Sheridan’s brother-in-law William Linley, Lockhart, Scott’s 
son-in-law, Macready, Charles Mathews, Lord Normanby, Peake and 
Planché the dramatists, Poole the author of “ Paul Pry,” and 
Tyrone Power the Irish actor ! 

A regular series of artistic likenesses were published in Fraser's 
Magazine, in 1830—38. under the title of ‘“‘a gallery of illus- 
trious literary men.” These sketches were of singular spirit, though 
barely outiined. Many ofthe originals were in Mr. John Forster’s 
possession and can now be seen in his library at South Kensington. 
The delicacy of touch is surprising, and may be contrasted with the 
blurred and blackened lines of a modern reissue, which convey scarcely 
any idea of the originals. This series comprises a great many of the 
Garrick folk and many more who belonged to the set. It is indeed a 
very representative gathering of the literary men about the town, and 
all have a certain camaraderie with one another and of the same 
“kidney.” The celebrated or notorious Dr. Maginn furnished the 
descriptions which are well-spiced after his usual fashion, he con- 
triving to say or suggest as much as possible of what might be 
unacceptable to his subject. 

Caricatured portraits of well known men have always been in favour 
but has always been far more successfully attempted in past days than 
at present. Now a coarse exaggeration ‘obtains, save in a few 
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‘instances. We have only to look at the ‘‘ back” numbers of Vanity 


Fair to see how far-fetched and unreal the figures are. 

Mr. Gould alone shows restraint, as in his admirable and renowned 
likenesses of Mr. Chamberlain in every attitude and situation. ‘‘H. 
B.’s” likenesses were intended seriously. Several editions of this 
collection have been issued and in different forms. Mr. Bates edited 
it for Messrs. Chatto, and to Maginn’s preface remarks on each 
subject added an amount of curious details, couched in a somewhat 
homely style, which contrasts with the rather dashing and sarcastic 
note of the redoubtable doctor. 

One of the original members was Lord William Lennox, a very 
voluminous writer for a lord, and who had seen a vast deal of the 
world in general and of town life in particular. One of my earliest 
recollections as a child is of that fair and captivating songstress, 
Mrs. Wood, in, I think, ‘‘ The Jewess,” and whom Lord William 
married. I distinctly recall the general astonishment when it was 
known, hat his lordship stood in the box office and carefully looked 
after the ‘‘ takings” the Diva brought to the theatre. With her 
was the great tenor ‘‘Mr. Templeton ”—a delightful singer—and 
Mr. Philips, I think, as basso. How delightful he was in the 
‘‘Sonambula ”—the officer in his flat cap and frogged undress 
uniform—singing ‘‘ As I viewed those scenes so charming.” Being 
taken to France not long afterwards—this was in-the ’forties—judge 
of my delight on entering the cathedral at Havre the very morning 
of our arrival—it was a hot Sunday—a full military band struck up 
this enchanting tune. Only the other day I was once more in Havre 
—after that long entre acle—and walked straight to the very corner 
of the church where I was then seated. I heard once more in my 
mind’s ear the welcome strain. 

I have repeatedly noted the versatility of the clever men of this 
time, who seemed to do innumerable things and did them all well. 
Which of them, however, could excel one genius who excelled in all 
these things? He was a novelist, only third in success to Dickens 
and Thackeray, and a novelist of many styles. He was a dramatist 
of wonderful popularity, two of his pieces still keep the stage ; he was 
a poet, a satirist, a brilliant speaker, a minister of the crown, a talker, 
adandy. This was Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, an extraordinary man. I 
knew him a little, rather, he was good enough to know me. I 
see among these names that of Percy Boyd, a Uitterateur of much 
refinement one of the nameless sons of the Press, but who was an 
interesting figure. He led a free but not easy life, one of sad struggle, 
to keep up a gentlemanly appearance, but which ended tragically. I 
remember meeting him at Wiesbaden in the ’sixties, and was 
astonished to see him striving to repair his fortunes on the green 
table. He was pleasant, cultivated, and had the art of attracting 
friends. He returned to renew his struggles and his name soon 
vanished from the club list. I then lost sight of him altogether, unti! 
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one morning I read of an inquest held upon a Percy Boyd at a 
common fourpenny lodging house, where he seems to have died of 
sad privation and lack of comforts. He had, however, deliberately 
taken up this abode in preference to a life of begging or ‘‘ cadging.” 
In his pocket was found a touching letter from a friend, a man about 
town, sending him some assistance; but imploring, if he found 
himself an bout at any time, not to hesitate to apply to him. Such 
was the end of this refined and interesting man, a poet and scholar. 

There is a W. Ayrton in the original list, and I assume he must 
have been the Ayrton that was Charles Lamb’s friend. It was odd, 
by the way, that Elia himself was not invited tojoin. Buthis ‘‘ ways” 
would hardly have suited the place, and perhaps also his slender 
purse. Poor Elia! I remember Forster turning over his old letters 
to him—one beginning, ‘‘ My dear Foorster,”—and the tears coming 
into his eyes as he said affectionately, ‘‘ Poor, dear Charles Lamb!” 

How names once familiar enough fade away and die out! Sir 
Cusack Roney (erst Rooney, I suppose), to whom of this generation 
does that suggest anything? Yet he was a cheerful, humorous 
Irishman, known everywhere in the railway world, when ‘‘ opening 
trafic” was thought a wonderful thing. He got up exhibitions, 
worked the industries, and was bon camarade. One of Boz’s sisters, 
by the way, married a Roney. 

Here we find Sir H. Bishop, a genuine English composer (who will 
forget his ‘‘Chough and Crow” and his charming Guy Mannering 
music?) He was more popular in his day with his innumerable glees 
and singable things than are our men with their very excellent music, 
but which has no distinct style. It isan Olla Podrida of the French 
and German. Bishop had a regular style of his own, thoroughly 
English, though he superinduced some of the Spohr harmonies. The 
vulgar notion of supplying an English tune to music is to work in 
“The Roast Beef of old England” measure, with a sort of jovial 
lilt, which is truly odious. 

Indeed in the Garrick’s two opening years musicians abounded. 
Here were Borrani, Blagrove, Costa. 

Percy FITZGERALD. 


To be continued. 














Two Disappearing Political Types 


‘‘THEe House of Commons, which was once a gallery of the most 
interesting living pictures in the world, tends to become every 
day more of a collection of simple lay figures all made after exactly 
the same model.” So, not long before his death, said a former 
Father of the Assembly in question. The remark receives fresh 
point in a constantly increasing degree on each successive disap- 
pearance of men who once seemed as necessary a part of the human 
furniture of the popular chamber as the green leather Benches or 
the Speaker’s Chair. On the 25th of February it was exactly a quarter 
of a century since a certain M.P., wearing a short coat that might 
have been cut after the pattern of a miner’s jacket or navvy’s smock, 
laying down on the Bench beside him the soft-felt hat, the only head- 
gear he ever wore, rose to make his maiden speech. The apparel 
was a careful reproduction of the working man; its wearer bore most 
visibly upon him the hall-mark of nature’s gentleman. The high 
white forehead, the eyes half-closed or twinkling with a bright but 
soft expression of pensive.and for the most part kindly humour, the 
voice of academic timbre, with just that suspicion of lisp suggestive 
of University ‘‘common rooms.” These were what gave to every 
argument and word of this particular representative an interest, even 
a charm, that, first confined to the few personal friends sitting by, 
standing near, or from the galleries looking down upon him, soon 
diffused themselves through wider circles, at last reached to every 
corner of the building. 

The occasion was the second reading of the Friendly Societtes’ 
Bill, the immediate question under discussion, the fraudulent regis- 
tration of the deaths of children. Joseph Cowen’s speech, however, 
was not a mere criticism of a single clause, or even a censure of the 
general purpose of an entire section. It was rather a protest, always 
spirited, sometimes rising to the point of unpremeditated eloquence 
against speaking of, or professing to legislate for, the working-classes, 
as if their principles and practices should be judged by another 
standard than that applied to the ethics of their social betters. No 
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man knew more of the persons of whom he was treating, could be 
more careless in concealing, rather perhaps more anxious to blazon 
forth and emphasise his own connection with them. Humour, 
satire, close observation of human nature, genuine knowledge of the 
world, a nice discrimination of the characteristics of different social 
grades: these were the qualities whose blended seasonings gave a 
flavour so fresh and enjoyable to what, as its author sat down, had 
confessedly taken rank as the most successful maiden efforts of the 
session. Among his brother M.P.’s, who listened most closely to 
Joseph Cowen’s social lecture with a moral, and who emphasised 
successive points in the demonstration with those inarticulate noises, 
half guffaw, half chuckle, that have at St. Stephen’s a traditional 
meaning of their own, was not indeed Mr. Gladstone, who had then 
pretty recently written the ‘‘My dear Granville” letter, resigning 
the leadership and who had not yet taken to irresponsibly looking in 
with his pockets full of political dynamite: but his successor, who at 
this writing is the duke that divides with the Prime Minister the 
Leadership of the Lords. If the then Marquis of Hartington could 
have taken pleasure in any human utterance, or could have deigned 
to show he did so, there were reasons personal to himself which 
would have explained his approval of the line adopted by the 
Northumbrian member. A few nights before, on a social occasion, 
the Liberal Leader had relieved himself and half scandalised some of 
his toadies of both sexes among smart people by saying to a would-be 
fine lady of the Mrs. Wititterly variety, apropos of a then burning 
topic of the moment—the Sabbath political meetings round the 
“Reformer’s Tree”—that for himself he could not see why, if 
expensively dressed mobs were free of Hyde Park on week-days, 
cheaply dressed mobs might not go there on Sundays. The remark 
was made at the dinner table of the late Mr. Christopher Sykes ; it 
was not lost on Mr. Disraeli, one of the guests, who in a subsequent 
novel utilised it as a touch for his portrait of St. Aldegonde. 

The next time of any importance on which the Newcastle member 
was heard, the House of Commons had met under an apprehension 
of impending war with Russia. The exciting events in South- 
Eastern Europe were reflected in the agitations of which they were 
the cause at St. Stephens. Lord Beaconsfield was Prime Minister. 
In the popular House, the leader was for the moment the present Lord 
Cratebrook, who with his readiness in all kinds of debate, his 
resourcefulness in all difficulties of argument, with his fine kindling 
presence, with his clear ringing voice—the fighter, showing himself 
in every tone and gesture of the man, was an ideal leader for a 
gathering of English gentlemen at war time. While members were 
entering Palace Yard, newsboys just outside were shouting out the 
news of the Russian occupation of Constantinople. This was in the 
famous phrase of those days ‘‘ premature and therefore inaccurate.” 
In literal truth, however, the Russians were hourly pushing on in the 
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direction of the Golden Horn; they had dislodged the Turks from 
important points on the line of defence ; asa condition of an armistice, 
they insisted on the lines of the Turkish defence being left open. 
The Porte and the capital were in panic and perplexity. Sir 
Stafford Northcote knew nothing beyond the fact of Lord Derby’s 
having: telegraphed to Petersburg for explanations, as well as to 
remind the Czar of his promise made to Colonel Wellesley last July, 
not to occupy Constantinople unless by military necessity. Presently 
two gentlemen rose together to address the House ; one was an 
exemplary, but not very important friend of peace, Mr. Samuel 
Danks Waddy: the other was the possessor of the billycock hat, . 
flung indolently on the Bench. Since his successful debut already 
mentioned, Joseph Cowen had for ever taken place among those whom 
the House always wishes to hear. On the present occasion this 
Radical of the old school was known to have resolved upon supporting 
the Tories, and so in this instance to prove himself the Joyal disciple of 
his political master the late David Urquhart. ‘‘Let us,” he cried, 
almost as soon as he found himself on his feet, ‘‘unanimously vote 
this money”; for the immediate demand before the House was the 
vote of credit of 1878, rendered necessary by the Muscovite progress 
on Turkish soil. John Bright, then a member, one among the 
rapidly diminishing number of those who had been in the House 
during the Crimean period, had in a fine speech very closely and 
incredulously examined the tidings telegraphed by Mr. Fayard, 
then our Ambassador to the Porte. As the afternoon wore on 
the strain was gvadually relieved by reassuring news whispered 
from Minister to Minister on the Government side. But the 
paramount effect of the sitting had been Joseph Cowen’s splendid 
effort of patriotic declaration. ‘‘ To-day,” he said, ‘‘ we are not here 
as Tories, Radicals, or Liberals, but as Englishmen ; once more I ask 
the House unanimously to vote this money. That will be the best 
answer to the Russian advance.” 

Some decade or so before this speech electrified Parliament and the 
country, three or four gentlemen, all of them public men with well- 
known names, frequently found themselves in each other’s company 
at a Jermyn Street Hotel. This was the caravanserai at which 
Arthur Pendennis, after being plucked for his degree at Oxbridge, 
put up to see his uncle and guardian, the Major, who did not receive 
him too warmly in his Bury Street lodgings; from this hotel, 
Thackeray’s unheroic hero, after having ‘‘ said his prayers and eaten 
an immense breakfeast,” sallied forth to the ‘‘White Horse” cellar in 
Piccadilly to take his place in the coach that night for Devonshire. 
At the same house of call, Joseph Cowen had first met by accident 
many years ago, the creator himself of Pendenis, W. M. Thackeray. 
The novelist, however, was not among those habitués now referred 
to, of Cox’s Hotel, Jermyn Street. 

The two older of the little coterie presented in their appearance a 
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marked contrast to each other ; both now mentioned, were Members of 
Parliament. The gentleman with slight but wiry figure, with the 
lightest complexion and the fairest hair most of his contemporaries 
had ever seen, was David Urquhart, the introducer of the Turkish bath 
into England, celebrated to this day by his bust that adorns the chief 
bathing room of the Jermyn Street Hamams. The other, a shortish 
man whose look conveyed a general idea of drabness, was a-Scot, the 
breadth of whose accent would have more than spanned Parliament 
Street in its widest place. Each, in his different way, was notable 
among the political forces of his period. Each founded a school of 
thought that exists to this day ; for of those two M.P.’s, one of these 
was David Urquhart, the other was Joseph Hume; the former is the 
precursor of the later Russophobists : the latter, of little Englandism. 
Both of these men, too, have been misrepresented by posterity, and have 
not received credit for the very practical services rendered by each of 
them to their country as well as to their generation. Hume had 
begun life as an Army doctor, in the service of the East India 
Company. A spirit of reaction against the involuntary imperial 
association of his earlier days, sent him back to his native land 
to become a disciple of Jerciny Bentham Mill and of other masters of 
the straighest sect of economists generally. Helped by these into 
the House of Commons, he soon became the critic and the scourge 
of every branch of the public service. His native brogue never 
deserted him. Session after session, year after year, he presented to the 
House of Commons tabulated lists of the mistakes or confusions 
he had detected in the official accounts, which notoriously were then 
apt to be rather loosely kept. Joseph Cowen was perhaps the last 
who could personally recall the ‘‘now Mr. Speaker, the tottle (total) 
of these figures, as I and my accountants make them, is so many 
pounds more or less than the officially printed figures ; for Hume 
employed a staff of clerks and arithmetical experts, for the special 
purpose of circumstantially and periodically demonstrating, that if 
any private traders were as bad accountants as the Treasury 
employées, they would be bankrupt within a month.” After Hume’s 
time, began the great reform in the Government book-keeping. 

Another North Country captain of industry, roughly speaking, 
contemporary with Joseph Cowen, in native scenes of labour, in the 
House of Commons and in certain social seasons, was that Sir 
George Elliot, who represented Durham during many years, whose 
expenditure for his party would not have been unjustly rewarded by 
a barony instead of bya baronejage. Sir George Elliot is to-day 
remembered chiefly in connection with his Egyptian, his South 
Wales Railway and Harbour Co. operations; he was a man of 
common sense, almost carried to the point where it passes into 
genius; his cautious temper, combined perhaps with certain local 
accidents, identified him with the party to which Joseph Cowen was 
sometimes opposed. Neither, however, really knew much of political 
VOL. VII, Zz 
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sectarianism ; both, notwithstanding their party labels, might often 
have conscientiously found themselves in the same lobby. 

Some time after Sir George Elliot and rather before Joseph Cowen 
passed away, there had disappeared a genial politician who had 
attached himself to a school very different from either of those that 
had educated the two other M.P.’s now named. Thomas Bayley 
Potter—a name which naturally associates itself with those of Bright, 
Cobden, and others of what was once called the Manchester School 
—personally liked and well-known by both sides in the inner life of 
the House of Commons, has since his death been absurdly described 
by a writer evolving his personal details from an uninstructed 
consciousness, as a provincial politician. He was as little provincial 
as Richard Cobden himself, the first specimen of what had been called 
an ‘‘international man.” The gay wisdom of Sir Wilfred Lawson has 
enlightened and cheered one’s conception of a total abstainer. Mr. 
Gladstone’s surviving friend, formerly Mr. Stuart, now Lord Rendel, 
has done more than any one else since Milner-Gibson and Mrs. 
Milner-Gibson’s parties at the well-known corner-house in Brook 
Street, to popularize Liberalism and its professors. These, before 
the Milner-Gibson period, were all regarded as out of sympathy with 
English life and feeling. Mr. Bright’s rendering of the first syllable 
of the word Pytchley* was at the time cited as proof of Radicalism’s 
un-English ways. The Cobden Club, Mr. T. B. Potter’s surviving 
creation, sprang from the active co-operation of himself with the late 
Professor Thorold Rogers, and from the warm support of several more. 
Before an appreciative Europe, it was the Rochdale member with his 
genial manner, his social omniscience, his white waistcoat, his double 
chin, and cigar whose drawing sometimes gave him trouble, that stood 
forth as the social incarnation of Free Trade, as well known in Paris, 
in every continental capital, and on the French Littoral from Boulogne 
to Biarritz, as at St. Stephen’s, in the Reform Club smoking room, or 
in the best bow-windowed apartments of the Greenwich ‘‘ Trafalgar ” 
or Ship.” If the late Sir Louis Mallet, with his well-stored, subtle, 
and piercing intellect, and his courtly old-world manner, did much to 
commend the teachings of his old friend and master, Cobden, to the 
Chevaliers, the Bastiats, and generally to the political intellect of 
Europe, the influence that in these later days has socially cemented 
the very few Free Traders of Italy, Spain, and France with the 
decreasing number of English adherents to the cult, that has helped 
to make Mons. Cernuschi’s house in the Parc Monceaux, a rallying 
centre for continental believers in the free exchange, was Mr. Potter’s. 
Never was fidelity to a dead master or loyalty to his living chief, Mr. 
Gladstone, so strongly and so attractively shown, as by the kindly- 
hearted and shrewd organizer of the Cobden Club. The type of 

* The great orator gave it as Pitchley. Very late in his life he remarked to the 


present writer, that society and the Tories had never forgiven him the misplaced 
accent, when in an ill moment, he uttered the classic word. 
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‘Radicalism represented by him was totally different from that sym- 
bolized by Joseph Cowen. But both exponents of the political faith, 
firmly fixed in the breasts of each, were sincere and convinced in the 
same degree. Both belonged to a political order, which if not already 
quite extinct, has long since ceased to be common. 

Politics are not alone in the recent loss of representatives of a 
character and personality not likely soon to become as common again. 
‘‘Born to write literary causeries in a library.” Such was the apt 
description given to the present writer by the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, of one among the most gifted among that critic’s fellow 
craftsmen. My own acquaintance with the late H. D. Traill 
dates from Oxford days; it continued in London, unbroken since 
then, up to his lamented death. His University, and in a far 
greater degree his college, had a good deal more to do with deciding 
the political convictions of Mr. Traill than with forming his literary 
style. The late Lord Carnarvon in his posthumously and privately 
printed papers has born his testimony to the extraordinarily pene- 
trating and quickening influence, equally among undergraduates and 
dons of the Tory ecclesiastic whom, in succession to Henry Hart 
Milman, Disraeli nominated to the Deanery of St. Paul’s. When 
Traill first knew St. John’s College, Mansel was one of its active 
teachers. He exercised an intellectual influence in the place quite out 
of proportion to his teaching activity; the noble periods of his 
‘‘Prolegomena” to Aldrich, and of his prefaces to, or notes on, 
other schools writers at once fascinated the taste and trained the mind 
of young men of literary susceptibility. Mansell, too, was famous 
for some of the best yeux desprit ever produced by academic 
humour. His new “ Phrontisterion” had dazzled an earlier genera- 
tion than Traill’s. It exercised a sensible power within the college 
walls long after Traill’s day. Socially the atmosphere of the Tory 
foundation, whose seventeenth century president had been Laud, 
was favourable for the exercise and development of Traill’s intel- 
lectual gifts. St. John’s in those days was the most cosmopolitan of 

Oxford colleges, with an undergraduate society not less representa- 
tive of all varieties of cis-Atlantic and trans-Atlantic civilisation than 
Balliol afterwards became. Its connection with the Merchant 
Taylor’s School where, of course, Traill himself had been, and a 
certain vogue then given it by the personal chances of the 
moment, placed it among societies on the Isis in something 
perhaps like the same position as that of Trinity Hall on the Cam. 
No foundation was in touch so close with the outside world, 
especially with that section of London life which is bounded on the. 
Fleet Street side by the Temple, on the westward side by the Oxford 
and Cambridge Club. Charles Austin, afterwards editor of the 
Madras Atheneum, Indian correspondent for the Zimes, and in the 
Saturday Review the author of the happy description of the 
Daily Telegraph as Jupiter Junior, formed a literary link of connec- 
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tion between the graduate and undergraduate elements of the cloister 
which had melted down its fine plate to fill the purse of Charles the 
First in his wars. Among Traill’s contemporaries were, in addition 
to Charles Austin, some who, like Sir Henry Hocking, the colonial 
jurist, have achieved distinction at Bar or Bench, in Church or State. 
Traill’s most intimate friend of his own stamp, Nolan, shared all his 
literary tastes as well as some of his productive power ; the two col- 
laborated together, produced a series of squibs, satirical extrava- 
ganzas, burlesques and parodies, not unworthy of the eminent 
hands which wrote the Bon-Gaultier Ballads that threatened in 
their way to set the Isis on fire. The influence of the two endured 
within their college long after both friends had left it. The Oxford 
Spectator and other sparkling compositions of a lajer day, attested 
the vitality of Nolan’s and Traill’s inspiration. There was no learn- 
ing or tradition of his college or his University from which Traill 
did not profit; he started with a very definite idea of educating and 
strengthening his intellect on every side ; he was among the earlier 
of clever undergraduates who took up natural science for the schools, 
perhaps because he had a genuine taste in that direction, certainly 
because he foresaw the influence which the study would exercise, and 
believed it would improve his mental equipment for dealing with the 
spirit of his age. Several writers about him since his death have 
compared his literary style to that of Huxley; the resemblance, if 
any there be, might be explained by the scientific studies pursued as 
an instrument of mental development by both. 

Oxford, or rather St. John’s College, with its intellectual inheritance 
from Laud, with its later suffusion by the forces stored up in the 
master mind of Mansel, sent up to Londonin his Temple Chambers, 
the young barrister, not only a convinced Tory, but a Tory who had 
been enabled by the future Dean of St. Paul’s to give an intellectual 
reason for the political faith which was in him. Of course he early 
took to journalism ; he was pre-eminently happy in his opportunities 
of commencing writing. Those were the days when the first editor of 
the Pall Mail Gazette, Mr. Frederick Greenwood, was to prove 
himself the best educator of newspaper wr ters since Charles Dickens, 
to compare two men who trained those under them by such 
different methods, but with equally successful results. Here Traill 
at once made his mark as the young Templar who could reproduce 
so effectively the style of Swift. And Swift’s simplicity, force, and 
directness of expression remained Traill’s model throughout his 
life, while in his unaffected Toryism Mr. Traill outdid even Swift 
himself. His fervour, vigour, conscientious conviction which 
never compromised and never faltered belonged to himself alone. 
H. D. Traill was among writers of the Press nearly what Joseph 
Cowen was among politicians. Both represent influences now not 
widely at work, both belong to the order of vanishing types. The 
Radicalism of Cowen was that of John Bright, or of Gladstone 
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nimself, before the Home Rule period. The whole nature of Cowen, 
like that of the more famous statesman, was traversed by a vein of 
imagination, which made him, as it also made Mr. Gladstone, a poet 
before he was a politician. The same quality of grit in the Radical 
faith and practice of Cowen formed the chief attribute of H. D. 
Traill’s Toryism. When fresh from Merchant Taylor’s that clever 
and convinced writer went up to St. John’s, during his first few 
days in the College of Laud he was lodged in the famous rooms, 
occupied once by King Charles the First. In that early Caroline 
period his political faith was rooted, as had been that of Bolingbroke 
and Swift before him ; his monograph on Wentworth, Lord Strafford, 
contains, more ingeniously and powerfully put than by any other 
writer, the case for ‘‘ Royalism” ; Traill’s historic imagination, and 
his political sympathies, had persuaded him that if Charles had dared 
to exercise to the full his courage and power, if he had supported 
Strafford instead of throwing him over, he might have won practical 
acceptance for his ideas of monarchy ; the real cause of the King’s 
failure seemed to Traill less his obstinacy than his weakness ; the 
moral from this chapter of history for Conservatism for all time to 
draw, was that the first condition of its success is to believe definitely 
and to dare greatly. Notwithstanding his interest in and study of 
physical science and the influence of that course of reading upon his 
intellect and expression, the literary school to which Traill belonged 
must be described as»that, whose earlier members were Jonathan 
Swift, John Hokham Frere, Gifford, the great Quarterly Review 
editor, and, as a man of letters, George Canning himself. To Traill’s 
pen, verse was as easy as prose, and in verse he showed a depth of 
thought, a fervour of feeling, a mastery of rhetorical effect, dis- 
tinguishing him from most other writers of vers societé. Some lines 
suggested by a single phase of French Republicanism, but tracing 
the progress of democracy as an infant in arms, from pre-historic 
days through the eighteenth century revolutionary terrors in France, 
and another composition on Sir Bartle Frere’s treatment by the Home 
Government are about the best things of their sort done in our time ; 
they will not be forgotten by any of Mr. Traill’s readers, they are 
probably included in his collected poems. They first appeared some 
years ago in the World newspaper, during its palmy period under 
Edmund Yates. 

‘*O, the pity of it, that brain so fine should be frittered away on 
daily journalism.” So have absurdly exclaimed some writers who 
seem to appreciate, though without clearly understanding, the man 
and his work. The truth is, journalism was to Traill, as it has been 
to other able men, not only a profession but an inspiration. His 
intellect, like that of many, required a spur, and was sensibly 
brightened as well as strengthened and fertilized by daily association 
with the actors in passing events, as well as by the necessity of the 
responsible expression in his best form of his opinion on both. He 
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knew that between journalism and literature there is or ought to be 
no antagonism. That spirit he showed in all his work. By doing 
so he set an example which may profitably be commended to the 
ever-increasing crowd of facile writers. Than the literary judgments, 
many of them only conversationally delivered, of this most lettered 
journalist, few uttered in our time better deserve remembrance. One 
taken from memory must serve as a specimen. Some one who had 
not read Traill’s favourite author, Lucian, and whose classics were 
perhaps on the Peace Establishment, asked him whether the Greek of 
Lucian was as difficult as that-of Thucydides. He of course shook 
his head, with some happy word about what he smilingly called a 
malignity of condensation in Thucydides. 

T. H. S. Escort. 























Peace, War .and Gold 


1.—PEACE-IDEALISTS NOT PRO-BOERS 


THROUGHOUT the present crisis, both before and since the outbreak 
of war, anyone who has ventured to utter a word on behalf of peace, 
in however broad and abstract terms and from whatever altruistic or 
humanitarian motives, has been instantly hooted and howled down 
asa Pro-Boer. By a strange perversion of ideas, advocates of peace 
‘n general and of pacific measures with regard to the South African 
problem in particular, are accused of favouring that side which for 
years past has planned and meditated war, and from which the 
declaration of war eventually came, rather than the side which has 
all along laboured for a peaceful settlement, and which in the end 
was caught only partially prepared. Obviously, such a charge is at 
once paradoxical and unjust. It is true, indeed, that at the outset 
certain English newspapers and politicians openly upheld the Boer 
cause, and to them and their adherents (although, as a matter of fact, 
most of them have now recanted), the title ‘‘ Pro-Boer” is perfectly 
applicable. Were it limited to them there would have been no 
ground for complaint; but, in the undiscriminating popular mind, 
the needful distinction is not drawn between mere partisanship of the 
moment and a lofty, far-seeing idealism. 

There seems to be no special reason why an Englishman who 
cherishes the hope that universal peace may ultimately reign on this 
planet, and who labours to bring nearer such a consummation, should 
sympathise with Mr. Kruger and his miscellaneous following rather 
than with his native land and her colonies in the present conflict. 
English rule, wherever it has been established, has made for peace, 
order, freedom, justice and good government. The rule of the 
“intriguing oligarchy at Pretoria” seems, from all accounts, to make 
for the very opposite of these things. Moreover, it is now apparent 
that, whatever may be the faults of individual Uitlanders, and what- 
ever the true inwardness of Dr. Jameson’s filibustering fiasco, even 
before that unfortunate episode clandestine preparations for war must 
have been steadily proceeding in the Transvaal. The extensive 
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equipment of the Boer army now fighting against us could hardly be 
explained on any other hypothesis. 

These, then, are the peaceful, pastoral people with whom all those 
who loathe war and have raised their voices against it are supposed 
to be in sympathy. Other traits in the Boer character as revealed by 
recent events would be equally distasteful to the friends of progress 
and the apostles of sweetness and light. Their ignorance, their 
neglect of soap and water, their reputation for bad manners, the 
Chadband element in their religion, their corrupt taxation, their 
inhospitable treatment of the stranger within their gates, their 
oppression of native tribes, their trickery and underhand devices 
in war—all these things, so alien to the spirit of civilisation, which 
are on all sides alleged against them, would be scarcely likely to 
prepossess in their favour any man of culture, whether Imperialist or 
Little Englander, and lead him to support their cause in preference 
to that of his own country. 

And yet, patriotic considerations apart, everyone must to a certain 
extent sympathise with a small nation struggling for its independence, 
if not for its very existence. Nor can any English patriot fail to 
admire the patriotism of his foes, who to a man have responded to 
their country’s call, nor the dogged pluck and stubborn resistance of 
these mattock-hardened warriors. Sympathy and admiration on th’ 
score, however, that may be felt for the Boers, are not confined to 
any particular class or political party. They are the feelings of ev: 
fair-minded and reasonable person. It is impossible, also, to repres. 
a sense of profound commiseration for a colony of farmers (for let v 
concede the pastoral, if not the peaceful, proclivities of the Boer 
who had the fatal misfortune to settle in a country where gold 2 
diamonds were to be found. The Boers are admittedly not a minin, 
or speculating people, although, if we are to believe Uitlander 
accounts, they are by no means averse to enriching themselves and 
their national treasury at the expense of the interlopers who have 
developed the resources of their country. 

It was indeed a bitter irony of fate by which the Boers, who 
trekked northwards in order to separate themselves from uncongenial 
neighbours and establish a community of their own after their own 
hearts, found their way into a land, fair, indeed, in the eyes of the 
hunter and the husbandman, a land flowing with milk and honey, 
but in whose soil lay buried the root of all evil, gold. For, when all 
is said, the real casus belli of this war is to be sought in the goldfields 
of Witwatersrand. Nor is this to give the lie to those careful 
reiterations by British Ministers that they ‘‘ seek no goldfields and 
desire no territory.” It is perfectly true that England has not gone 
to war from such tyrannous and sordid motives. But she Aas gone 
to war on behalf of her subjects in the Transvaal, to secure for them 
just treatment and equal rights of citizenship, and no one will deny 
that gold was their object in becoming resident there. Prior to the 
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discovery of the first deposits in 1885 the Uitlander controversy did 
not exist. 

How fatal an instance is it of the square peg in the round hole that 
such a country should fall to the share of so unsuitable a population 
as the Boers. And this quest of the Uitlander for hidden gold—does 
it not recall, in a sense of mocking parody, that gentle dictum of our 
poet ?— 

‘* All precious things, discovered late, 
To those that seek them issue forth.” 


Singularly inappropriate the quotation seems, if we take the next 
two lines. 
‘¢ For love in sequel works with fate, 
And draws the veil from hidden worth.” 


But if we read on, with news of battle still fresh in the memory, 
certain grim perversions of meaning seem to suggest themselves, 
bearing sinister reference to passing events. 


‘* The bodies and the bones of those 

That strove in other days to pass, 
Are wither’d in the thorny close, 

Or scattered blanching on the grass. 
He gazes on the silent dead : 

They perish’d in their daring deeds ! 
This proverb flashes through his head, 

‘ The many fail: the one succeeds !’” 


To return, however, to the main contention of this paper, namely, 
that the Peace-Idealist must not be confounded with the Pro-Boer, it 
becomes necessary to consider how the ideals of the former are affected 
by this war, and what is his true attitude in regard to it. At first 
sight, no doubt, it seems a grievous set-back to his hopes, especially 
coming so soon after the fair speeches of the Hague Conference, and 
at the close of a great century of progress. At the end of a century 
the thoughts of thinking men are naturally turned towards the future. 


‘*So many worlds: so much to do: 
So little done: such things to be.” 


It is a time of reflection and anticipation, and when, as has 
happened more than once in history, ‘‘ the great zon sinks in blood,” 
and civilized man seems to “reel back into the beast,” those who 
desire the fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy—‘“‘they shall not hurt nor 
destroy, in all thy holy mountain”—are oppressed with gloom and 
discouragement, and deep despair possesses their soul. The Peace- 
Idealist regards all wars between civilised nations as theoretically un- 
necessary and preventable, but he knows too well the difference 
between theory and practice in human affairs to expect war to be 
abolished by the stroke of a statesman’s pen. The times are not yet 
ripe, it would seem, for universal peace. Wars-there must be until 
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equipment of the Boer army now fighting against us could hardly be 
explained on any other hypothesis. 

These, then, are the peaceful, pastoral people with whom all those 
| who loathe war and have raised their voices against it are supposed 
to be in sympathy. Other traits in the Boer character as revealed by 

recent events would be equally distasteful to the friends of progress 

and the apostles of sweetness and light. Their ignorance, their 
neglect of soap and water, their reputation for bad manners, the 
Chadband element in their religion, their corrupt taxation, their 
inhospitable treatment of the stranger within their gates, their 
oppression of native tribes, their trickery and underhand devices 

in war—all these things, so alien to the spirit of civilisation, which 

are on all sides alleged against them, would be scarcely likely to 
prepossess in their favour any man of culture, whether Imperialist or | 
Little Englander, and lead him to support their cause in preference 
to that of his own country. 

And yet, patriotic considerations apart, everyone must to a certain 
extent sympathise with a small nation struggling for its independence, 
if not for its very existence. Nor can any English patriot fail to 
admire the patriotism of his foes, who to a man have responded to 
their country’s call, nor the dogged pluck and stubborn resistance of 
these mattock-hardened warriors. Sympathy and admiration on this 
score, however, that may be felt for the Boers, are not confined to 
any particular class or political party. They are the feelings of every 
fair-minded and reasonable person. It is impossible, also, to repress 
a sense of profound commiseration for a colony of farmers (for let us 

concede the pastoral, if not the peaceful, proclivities of the Boers) 
who had the fatal misfortune to settle in a country where gold and 
diamonds were to be found. The Boers are admittedly not a mining 
or speculating people, although, if we are to believe Uitlander 
accounts, they are by no means averse to enriching themselves and 
their national treasury at the expense of the interlopers who have 
developed the resources of their country. 

It was indeed a bitter irony of fate by which the Boers, who 
trekked northwards in order to separate themselves from uncongenial 
neighbours and establish a community of their own after their own 
hearts, found their way into a land, fair, indeed, in the eyes of the 
hunter and the husbandman, a land flowing with milk and honey, | 
but in whose soil lay buried the root of all evil, gold. For, when all 
is said, the real casus belli of this war is to be sought in the goldfields 
of Witwatersrand. Nor is this to give the lie to those careful 
reiterations by British Ministers that they ‘‘ seek no goldfields and 
desire no territory.” It is perfectly true that England has not gone 
to war from such tyrannous and sordid motives. But she Aas gone 
to war on behalf of her subjects in the Transvaal, to secure for them 
just treatment and equal rights of citizenship, and no one will deny 
that gold was their object in becoming resident there. Prior to the 
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discovery of the first deposits in 1885 the Uitlander controversy did 
not exist. 

How fatal an instance is it of the square peg in the round hole that 
such a country should fall to the share of so unsuitable a population 
as the Boers. And this quest of the Uitlander for hidden gold—does 
it not recall, in a sense of mocking parody, that gentle dictum of our 
poet ?— 

‘* All precious things, discovered late, 
To those that seek them issue forth.” 


Singularly inappropriate the quotation seems, if we take the next 
two lines. 
‘** For love in sequel works with fate, 
And draws the veil from hidden worth.” 


But if we read on, with news of battle still fresh in the memory, 
certain grim perversions of meaning seem to suggest themselves, 
bearing sinister reference to passing events. 


‘* The bodies and the bones of those 

That strove in other days to pass, 
Are wither’d in the thorny close, 

Or scattered blanching on the grass. 
He gazes on the silent dead : 

They perish’d in their daring deeds ! 
This proverb flashes through his head, 

‘The many fail: the one succeeds !’” 


To return, however, to the main contention of this paper, namely, 
that the Peace-Idealist must not be confounded with the Pro-Boer, it 
becomes necessary to consider how the ideals of the former are affected 
by this war, and what is his true attitude in regard to it. At first 
sight, no doubt, it seems a grievous set-back to his hopes, especially 
coming so soon after the fair speeches of the Hague Conference, and 
at the close of a great century of progress. At the end of a century 
the thoughts of thinking men are naturally turned towards the future. 


‘*So many worlds: so much to do: 
So little done: such things to be.” 


It is a time of reflection and anticipation, and when, as has 
happened more than once in history, ‘‘the great zon sinks in blood,” 
and civilized man seems to ‘‘reel back into the beast,” those who 
desire the fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy—‘“‘ they shall not hurt nor 
destroy, in all thy holy mountain”—are oppressed with gloom and 
discouragement, and deep despair possesses theiz soul. The Peace- 
Idealist regards all wars between civilised nations as theoretically un- 
necessary and preventable, but he knows too well the difference 
between theory and practice in human affairs to expect war to be 
abolished by the stroke of a statesman’s pen. The times are not yet 
ripe, it would seem, for universal peace. Wars there must be until 
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human nature and human institutions have undergone vast changes 
and reached a higher plane. Reflecting thus, he accepts the inevit- 
able (though at the same time working strenuously for what he 
believes to be the attainable), and watches the lurid war-tempest gather 
and burst in a mood of sorrowful and impotent resignation. 

His aspirations are centred—not in the blood-stained present, but 
in the far and unguessed future. Meantime, however, while the 
storm is raging, he can so far detach his patriotism from his idealism 
as to follow the fortunes of the fight with enthusiastic interest. And 
even the present is not without suggestions that from evil good may 
come. For with every war that is waged, the number of those who 
hate war increases, and more and more people begin to perceive 
the fatuity and criminality of this method of settling international 
disputes. And again, every war that makes for the extension of 
culture and refinement has the ultimate effect of diminishing the 
desire and the need for war in the future. When civilisation has 
spread through the whole world, the dawn of universal peace will not 
be long deferred. At present only an infinitesimal proportion of 
mankind, even in so-called civilised countries, is actually civilised in 
the true sense of the word. In the individual characters of most men 
lurk untamed the tiger passions that are the roots of war. 

Human nature is so constituted, though, that once war has broken 
out, ethical questions as to its justice or necessity are, for the time 
being, forgotten, and natural feeling impels even the Peace-Idealist 
to range himself on the side of his country, and to desire the victory 
of her armies in the field. The casuistry of the House of Commons 
is drowned amid the roar of cannon, and we only remember that 
thousands of our countrymen—to whom no one imputes other than 
generous and noble motives—are sacrificing their lives across the seas 
for the honour of England, and, in an indirect, but no less real, way, 
for the protection and benefit of every individual who has any part or 
lot in Britain’s imperial inheritance throughout the world. 


IIL—AURI SACRA FAMES 


WE are bewildered by many conflicting testimonies as to the real 
cause of the South African war, and the conscientious, truth-seeking 
section of the public may well despair of ever arriving at the right 
version of the facts. Not only do partisan writers in the press vary in 
their presentation of the case, as might naturally be expected, but 
residents in South Africa and careful students of history and politics 
also differ very widely in their conception of the events which have 
led up to the present catastrophe. One thing, however, seems clear, 
that, if gold had not been discovered in the Transvaal, no occasion for 
war would have arisen. This central fact shines out from the mist of 
calumny and falsification which obscures our view of the war’s 
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collateral and subsidiary causes. It is the one point on which 
extremists of both sides—the Pro-Boer and the Pro-British—are 
agreed: for both allege lust of gold to have been the cause of conflict, 
only differing as to the persons whom they declare to have been 
actuated by this motive. On the one hand, it is the capitalists in 
South Africa, allied with the Imperialists in England, who are 
accused of coveting the Boers’ territory for the sake of the wealth 
which it produces; on the other hand, it is the corrupt oligarchy at 
Pretoria which is accused of enriching itself by oppressive taxation of 
the Uitlanders, who make the prosperity of the country but are denied 
equal rights of citizenship. Now, whichever of these theories be the 
correct one, and there is probably more or less truth in both, the fact 
remains that the gold mines of Witwatersrand constituted, in the first 
instance, the real casus belli in this war. 

But even when this point has been established, the proper propor- 
tion of blame has still to be distributed among the contending parties, 
and a distinction has to be drawn between mere avarice and legitimate 
claim to political status or assertion of the rights of property. The 
reasons for almost every modern war can be ultimately resolved into 
those of pecuniary interest, on the part of nations if not of individuals. 
In the present case this is more directly noticeable because the 
‘‘pecunia” to be gained is seen in its most obvious and tangible 
form. It by no means follows that the war is on that account any 
more sordid in its origin than many others in whose causation the 
mercenary element has been less obtrusive. If, however, the issues 
of other wars may have been involved and complex, the issues of this 
war are perfectly plain and simple. It is a question of gold and 
nothing else. 

On neither side is there any real desire for extension of territory, 
although this has been freely attributed to both. The suggestion of 
our enemies, both at home and abroad, is that we are waging a 
piratical war with the object of destroying the independence of a 
peaceful pastoral people and annexing their land. The Boers, on 
the other hand, are said by some to have had in view the establishment 
of Dutch dominion throughout South Africa, and to this is ascribed 
their large expenditure on warlike preparations in recent years. It is 
asserted by others, however, that these preparations only began ona 
large scale after the Jameson Raid, and that their military equipment 
prior to that event was not greater than constant border warfare with 
native tribes would reasonably necessitate. The real object of the 
vast importation of munitions of war after the Raid was, evidently, 
not the acquisition of the adjacent English colonies so much as the 
power to resist those innovations at home which they saw would 
inevitably result if the Uitlanders, who form two-thirds of the 
population, should succeed in obtaining their due measure of 
political influence. The Boer Government saw well enough that 
such emancipation of the Uitlanders would mean, not only the end of 
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Boer predominance in the Transvaal, but the diversion of a large 
amount of public money previously spent on inordinate official 
salaries into more useful and honourable channels. There would 
have been a speedy termination to the régime of nepotism and 
malad ministration. 

The insinuation against England of a desire for territorial expansion 
is, on the surface, more plausible. We are a colonising people, and 
among Anglophobes on the Continent and Little Englanders at 
home we have a reputation for ‘‘ grabbing” territory on somewhat 
slight provocation. It is a charge that inevitably accompanies the 
expansion of a great empire. In whatever part of the world English- 
men settle, they are accustomed to establish, or to require, freedom, 
order, justice and good government, and if these (to them) primary 
necessities of life are not forthcoming, friction usually follows between 
them and the people with whom they find themselves in contact. 
When it is a case of civilized men settling in a country inhabited by 
savages, the dictates of reason allow coercion of the latter by the 
former, if necessary, for the mutual benefit of both. When civilised 
men of different nationalities settle in the same country, their mutual 
relations are more difficult to adjust, and if there happens to be pre- 
existent racial animosity between the nations to which they severally 
belong, this difficulty is greatly increased. In South Africa such a 
state of things is especially apparent. 

The Uitlanders, who are for the most part British subjects, having 
become resident in the Transvaal since the discovery of gold there in 
1885, and having in a few years practically raised the resources of the 
country from a condition of bankruptcy to a state of high prosperity, 
found themselves nevertheless deprived of all those necessities of life 
referred to above as the indispensable requirements of colonising 
Englishmen. Not content with debarring them from civil rights 
while filling the national coffers and official pockets at their expense, 
the Boers added insult to injury by treating them with contempt as 
inferior and subordinate beings. Doubtless this attitude was chiefly 
due to Mr. Gladstone’s policy of retrocession in 1881. Magnanimity 
after defeat is a very different thing to magnamity after victory, and 
the Boers not unnaturally saw in the former an instance of that 
discretion which is the better part of valour. Yet, even if their 
opinion of English people were excusable on these grounds, their 
behaviour towards those within their gates could not be similarly 
justified. 

The Uitlanders naturally tried to alter this state of things and to 
obtain a voice in the government of the country. The story of their 
struggle for liberty and representation has been told by various 
writers, but there is still a very prevalent belief among Pro-Boers 
that the grievances of the Uitlanders have been purposely exaggerated, 
and that the Boers were in reality the injured parties. A prophet is 

not without honour save in his own country, and if the witness of 
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English writers and statesmen be rejected by the Pro-Boer faction as 
partial and unreliable, a little pamphlet may be commended to their 
attention written by Professor Edouard Naville, of the University of 
Geneva, a translation of which has been published in this country by 
Messrs. Blackwood and Sons.* He, at least, cannot be accused of 
insular prejudice or Jingo patriotism: rather, as a member of the 
Swiss Republic, he might have been expected (as he says himself) to 
sympathise with a small nation ‘rightly struggling to be free.” 
Let us hear, then, what this disinterested witness has to say. His 
account of the questions at issue between the Boers and the Uitlanders 
concludes as follows :— 

‘‘ Thus all the efforts of the Uitlanders had been in vain: the 
petitions they had sent to the Raad had been set aside with contempt : 
the movement for emancipation which they wished to attempt had 
failed, thanks to the interference of the Chartered Company. There 
only remained one resource to them—to appeal to England : and 
this they did in a petition, signed by 21,600 British subjects, trans- 
mitted to the British Government in March, 1899, which concluded 
by begging for an investigation into the numerous grievances and 
complaints mentioned in the petition, and praying that Her Majesty’s 
representative in South Africa should take the necessary measures 
‘to secure the speedy reform of the abuses complained of, and to 
obtain substantial guarantees from the Transvaal Government for a 
recognition of their rights as British subjects.” This petition was 
the starting point of the negotiations which have led to the present 
crisis.” 

Such an unbiassed pronouncement as the above effectually disposes 
of the idea that the grievances of the Uitlanders were fabricated by 
a small body of unscrupulous capitalists for their own ends, or that 
England stepped in to meddle with the internal affairs of the 
Transvaal with a view to its compulsory inclusion in the British 
Empire. It will be noticed, on the other hand, that Prof. Naville 
strongly condemns the action of the Chartered Company, and of Mr. 
Rhodes in particular, Elsewhere he writes, with reference to the 
reform movement among the Uitlanders, on which, he says, the more 
progressive party in the Transvaal looked with considerable sympathy. 

‘¢ What was it that rendered this movement abortive ?—the Jameson 
Raid. The movement was to take place on the 6th or 7th of 
January, at the conclusion of a general assembly of the National League. 
By that date Jameson and his men had already been arrested, and the 
Uitlanders, at the command of Sir Hercules Robinson, had 
surrendered their arms. One cannot condemn the Jameson Raid too 
severely. It was evidently the work of Cecil Rhodes, whose inter- 
vention proved fatal to the cause he wished to serve. Not that 
Jameson intended to place himself at the head of the movement: he 
sought only to assist his compatriots, and not to make a conquest. 
But the sight of the troops of the Chartered Company sufficed to turn 

*‘*The Transvaal Question,” (Price 6d,) 
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the very real sympathy which the Africanders felt for the Uitlanders 
to the side of the Boers. And even amongst the Uitlanders many 
objected as much to the Government of the Chartered Company as to 
that under which they were living. Nothing could have been more 
favourable to President Kruger’s game, and nothing more fatal to 
the cause of the Uitlanders, than this enterprise, as foolish as it was 
criminal, and doomed to certain failure.” 

As Prof. Naville here indicates, the aims and interests of the 
majority of the Uitlanders were not identical with those of the 
minority who favoured the Chartered Company, and this would 
explain in a general way the lack of concerted action between Dr. 
Jameson and the reformers of Johannesburg. Broadly speaking, the 
difference was this—most of the reformers wished merely to establish 
a Liberal constitution in the Transvaal, and had no desire to introduce 
mediation from outside. The capitalists among them, however, few 
in number but financially powerful, had associations and interests 
beyond the border, and wished to bring the country under the rule of 
the Chartered Company. This will be intelligible when we remember 
that it is practically the same group of millionaires that controls the 
gold mines of the Rand as that which controls the diamond industry 
at Kimberley, and obviously their interests would require that they 
should wield the political power in both these districts. 

The part played by the capitalists was described very clearly by 
Mr. J. A. Hobson in an article which appeared in the Contemporary 
Review for January, entitled ‘‘ Capitalism and Imperialism in South 
Africa.” Capitalism, typified in the eareer of Mr. Rhodes, is there 
represented as the ‘‘ driving force” of Imperialism, which Capitalism 
has merely pressed into its service, after other means to gain its ends 
had failed, and used for its own financial purposes. Mr. Hobson 
is, however, inclined to give somewhat undue prominence to this 
idea in his hypothesis as to the cause of the war, and to minimise at 
the same time the grievances of the Uitlanders as well as the faults of 
the Boer Government. As we have seen by the above quotation 
from Prof. Naville, it was not the capitalist minority, but the great 
body of Uitlanders, who in the last resort appealed to England, and 
thus set on foot those negotiations which were terminated by President 
Kruger’s ultimatum. 

To whom, then, must be attributed the greater guilt in this 
‘¢ accursed greed of gold” which has caused such hideous bloodshed 
in South Africa, and brought tears and desolation into many a 
darkened home? Professor Naville shall answer the question for us. 

‘In 1885,” he writes, ‘‘the revenue of the State was a little over 
£177,000, and now, owing to the Uitlanders and the taxes which they 
pay, the receipts are over £4,400,000: thus they have increased in 
the proportion of one to twenty-five. Ifthe admirers of the Transvaal 
Government, who place no confidence in documents emanating from 
English sources, will take the trouble to open the ‘Almanach de 
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Gotha,’ they will find there the financial report for 1897. There they 
will read that of these £4,400,000, salaries and emoluments amount 
to nearly one-quarter—we will call it £1,000,000o—that is, £40 per 
head per adult Boer, for it goes without saying that in all this the 
Uitlanders have no share. If we remember that the great majority of 
the Boers consists of shepherds who do not concern themselves at all 
about the administration, and who consequently get no slice of the 
cake, we can judge of the size of the junks which President Kruger and 
the chiefly foreign oligarchy on which he leans take to themselves. The 
President has a salary of £7,00oo—(N.B.—The President of the Swiss 
Confederation has £600)—and besides that, what is called ‘ coffee- 
money,’ or in Kruger’s case we might say ‘ pipe-money.’ This is his 
official income, but his personal resources do not endhere. The same 
table of the ‘ Almanach de Gotha’ shows a sum of nearly £660,000 
entitled ‘other expenses.’ Under this Head are included Secret 
Funds, which in the Budget are stated at a little less than £40,000 
(more than even England has), but which always exceed that| sum, 
and in 1896 reached about £200,000. Secret Funds—vile name and 
still viler reality—should be unknown in the affairs of small nations, 
Is not honesty one of the cardinal virtues which we should expect to 
find amongst small nations, if nowhere else? I should like to know 
what the chief of a small State of 250,000 inhabitants can do with such 
a large amount of Secret Funds. Certainly he does not use them to 
bring about a union of the two races of white men who divide South 
Africa amongst them. 

‘* We can picture to ourselyes,” Prof. Naville continues, ‘‘ what 
the financial administration of che Boers must be in this plethora of 
money, provided almost entirely by the hated Uitlander. Let us cite 
anexample. The Raad were discussing the budget of 1898, and one 
of the members called attention to the fact that for several years past 
advances to the amount of £2,400,000 had been made to various 
Officials, and were unaccounted for. That is a specimen of what the 
Boer régime has become in this school of opulence. But let it be 
clearly understood that we do not consider the Boers, as a people, 
to be infected by the corruption and venality which rule the adminis- 
tration. The farmers and shepherds who live far from Pretoria have 
preserved their patriarchal virtues : they are upright and honest, but 
at the same time very proud, and impatient of every kind of authority. 
Questions relating to the political rights of the Uitlanders, and to 
what is going on in Johannesburg, do not interest them atall. It is 
true they are very ignorant, and read no books or papers—only the 
Old Testament: but Kruger knows he can rouse these people by 
waving before them the spectre of England, and crying in their ears 
the word ‘Independence.’ And this is what disgusts us, that under 
cover of principles so dear to us all, independence and national 
honour, these brave men are sent to the battle-field to preserve for a 
tyrannical and venal oligarchy the right to share amongst themselves 
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the very real sympathy which the Africanders felt for the Uitlanders 
to the side of the Boers. And even amongst the Uitlanders many 
objected as much to the Government of the Chartered Company as to 
that under which they were living. Nothing could have been more 
favourable to President Kruger’s game, and nothing more fatal to 
the cause of the Uitlanders, than this enterprise, as foolish as it was 
criminal, and doomed to certain failure.” 

As Prof. Naville here indicates, the aims and interests of the 
majority of the Uitlanders were not identical with those of the 
minority who favoured the Chartered Company, and this would 
explain in a general way the lack of concerted action between Dr. 
Jameson and the reformers of Johannesburg. Broadly speaking, the 
difference was this—most of the reformers wished merely to establish 
a Liberal constitution in the Transvaal, and had no desire to introduce 
mediation from outside. The capitalists among them, however, few 
in number but financially powerful, had associations and interests 
beyond the border, and wished to bring the country under the rule of 
the Chartered Company. This will be intelligible when we remember 
that it is practically the same group of millionaires that controls the 
gold mines of the Rand as that which controls the diamond industry 
at Kimberley, and obviously their interests would require that they 
should wield the political power in both these districts. 

The part played by the capitalists was described very clearly by 
Mr. J. A. Hobson in an article which appeared in the Contemporary 
Review for January, entitled ‘‘ Capitalism and Imperialism in South 
Africa.” Capitalism, typified in the eareer of Mr. Rhodes, is there 
represented as the ‘‘ driving force” of Imperialism, which Capitalism 
has merely pressed into its service, after other means to gain its ends 
had failed, and used for its own financial purposes. Mr. Hobson 
is, however, inclined to give somewhat undue prominence to this 
idea in his hypothesis as to the cause of the war, and to minimise at 
the same time the grievances of the Uitlanders as well as the faults of 
the Boer Government. As we have seen by the above quotation 
from Prof. Naville, it was not the capitalist minority, but the great 
body of Uitlanders, who in the last resort appealed to England, and 
thus set on foot those negotiations which were terminated by President 
Kruger’s ultimatum. 

To whom, then, must be attributed the greater guilt in this 
‘¢ accursed greed of gold” which has caused such hideous bloodshed 
in South Africa, and brought tears and desolation into many a 
darkened home? Professor Naville shall answer the question for us. 

‘‘In 1885,” he writes, ‘‘the revenue of the State was a little over 
4177,000, and now, owing to the Uitlanders and the taxes which they 
pay, the receipts are over £4,400,000: thus they have increased in 
the proportion of one to twenty-five. Ifthe admirers of the Transvaal 
Government, who place no confidence in documents emanating from 
English sources, will take the trouble to open the ‘Almanach de 
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Gotha,’ they will find there the financial report for 1897. There they 
will read that of these £4,400,000, salaries and emoluments amount 
to nearly one-quarter—we will call it £1,000,000o—that is, £40 per 
head per adult Boer, for it goes without saying that in all this the 
Uitlanders have no share. If we remember that the great majority of 
the Boers consists of shepherds who do not concern themselves at all 
about the administration, and who consequently get no slice of the 
cake, we can judge of the size of the junks which President Kruger and 
the chiefly foreign oligarchy on which he leans take to themselves. The 
President has a salary of £7,0o0o—(N. B.—The President of the Swiss 
Confederation has £600)—and besides that, what is called ‘ coffee- 
money,’ or in Kruger’s case we might say ‘ pipe-money.’ This is his 
official! income, but his personal resources do not endhere. The same 
table of the ‘ Almanach de Gotha’ shows a sum of nearly £660,000 
entitled ‘other expenses.’ Under this Head are included Secret 
Funds, which in the Budget are stated at a little less than £40,000 
(more than even England has), but which always exceed that| sum, 
and in 1896 reached about £200,000. Secret Funds—vile name and 
still viler reality—should be unknown in the affairs of small nations. 
Is not honesty one of the cardinal virtues which we should expect to 
find amongst small nations, if nowhere else? I should like to know 
what the chief of a small State of 250,000 inhabitants can do with such 
a large amount of Secret Funds. Certainly he does not use them to 
bring about a union of the two races of white men who divide South 
Africa amongst them. 

‘‘ We can picture to ourselves,” Prof. Naville continues, ‘‘ what 
the financial administration of the Boers must be in this plethora of 
money, provided almost entirely by the hated Uitlander. Let us cite 
anexample. The Raad were discussing the budget of 1898, and one 
of the members called attention to the fact that for several years past 
advances to the amount of £2,400,000 had been made to various 
officials, and were unaccounted for. That is a specimen of what the 
Boer régime has become in this school of opulence. But let it be 
clearly understood that we do not consider the Boers, as a people, 
to be infected by the corruption and venality which rule the adminis- 
tration. The farmers and shepherds who live far from Pretoria have 
preserved their patriarchal virtues: they are upright and honest, but 
at the same time very proud, and impatient of every kind of authority. 
Questions relating to the political rights of the Uitlanders, and to 
what is going on in Johannesburg, do not interest them atall. It is 
true they are very ignorant, and read no books or papers—only the 
Old Testament: but Kruger knows he can rouse these people by 
waving before them the spectre of England, and crying in their ears 
the word ‘Independence.’ And this is what disgusts us, that under 
cover of principles so dear to us all, independence and national 
honour, these brave men are sent to the battle-field to preserve for a 
tyrannical and venal oligarchy the right to share amongst themselves 
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and distribute as they please, the gold which is levied on the work of 
foreigners.” 

This quotation of considerable length has been given from Prof. 
Naville’s pamphlet in order to show that the worst that has been urged 
in this country against the Boer Government 1s nothing more than 
what appears to an impartial observer to be the truth after a careful 
and thorough study of the facts. It is comforting to find that beneath 
all the abuse and misrepresentation of the foreign press there exists a 
certain force of educated continental opinion, which, perhaps, has 
more weight in the long run, and more truly indicates the attitude of 
Europe towards us, than the cheap tirades of ignorant and irrespon- 
sible journalists ; and this assumption would appear to be borne out 
by the fact that so far no European power has shown any tendency, 
officially, to protest against or interfere with our proceedings in South 
Africa. 

In conclusion, let us return for a moment to the point from which 
we started. Whether gold be the root of all evil or not, it is clearly 
the root of the particular evil we are now considering. Englishmen, 
however, may take pride in the reflection that, whichever of the two 
parties on the spot may be most justly charged with avaricious 
intentions, (and we have heard the decision of an impartial spectator 
as to this,) the Imperial Government, at any rate, has not taken up 
the quarrel, nor are our armies fighting, for any such discreditable 
object. Rather it may be said that we have been drawnin to this 
contest against our will, in order to uphold the honour of the British 
flag and protect our fellow-countrymen from wrong. 

CHARLES E. BYLEs. 












The Tactical Folly of the Socialist 


THERE is a vast amount of Socialist propaganda in England to-day, 
and immense enthusiasm amongst those who devote themselves to 
it. But the making of avowed Socialists does not seem to keep pace 
with the efforts made. Perhaps one reason is that the present 
Government, with Mr. Chamberlain on the box seat, is Socialist 
enough to content all reasonable Socialists. What with Compen- 
sation Bills, Free Education, and a promise of Old Age Pensions, 
paid wholly by the State, we are getting on very well, the average 
Socialist says, and he is inclined to back this view heavily by his 
vote. If ever farming begins to pay in this country, and the Parish 
Councils wake up to the possibilities of the various Allotment Acts, 
we shall see a great wave of very practical Socialism sweep over the 
country. Lord Salisbury’s ‘‘ Jack Cade” has a great future before 
him yet! He has had his ‘‘ ransom” doctrine put into force by Sir 
William Harcourt’s Budget, and the young Tories will force their 
chief’s hand when the war is over to further trump the Socialist card 
by Old Age Pensions, which will obviate the necessity of thrift, or 
of any saving of the ‘‘price of a pint” on the part of the workman. 

But this sort of Socialistic progress is not satisfying to the logical 
and honest Socialist. He is beginning to be weary of playing off 
the Tories against the Liberals. The Sop-to-Cerberus policy does 
not suit him. He would rather see his principles triumph on their 
merits—because they are right and just—than used as counters, with 
which Mr. Chamberlain shall play the game of politics for his own 
hand. 

But before the modern Socialist can have any chance of fighting. 
the political game for his own principals on their merits, he will have 
to come down from the clouds, and give up dreaming. ‘*Nunquam,” 
“Dangle,” ‘* The Insect,” and the rest of the Clarionites will have 
to cease quarrelling with Ben Tillett and Kier Hardie, too, before 
they make much of their propaganda. That, however, is a mere 
detail. The Socialists will have to see clearly what they want: and 
find out how to get it at a far wiser rate than they appear to be 
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capable of now. The tactical folly of the Socialists is so amazing as 

to make people wonder whether such leaders can think rightly about 

any subject. Nothing in the shape of real Socialist legislation (for 

after all, the legislation we have referred to is only a travesty of the 

real thing) can ever be attained ; no strong body of Socialists can 

ever get into Parliament without one-man-one-vote, or as the Tories 

prefer it, one-man-one-value, and payment of members, the latter 
being the most important. Yet the Socialist leaders will not support 

the political party which is most likely to grant these points. Either 

of these changes will make a parliamentary revolution equal in effect to 

to the last Reform Bills, while both together they will give the nation 

a leap forward, equal to all the political changes put together since 

the Bill of Rights. Messrs. Sherwell and Rowntree, in their new book 
on Temperance Reform, show conclusively the immense effect of one 

vote influenced by each public house in the country. They show by 

indisputable figures, that the effect of this one-vote-one-pub, so to 
speak, would have turned the Tory majority of 150 into a Liberal 

majority of substantial dimensions. The actual votes polled for 
Liberal as against Conservative candidates at the last election would 
have given the present Tory Government a majority of only 40, as 
against the 150 majority actually obtained, had they been distributed 
on the Tory theory of one-vote-one-value, that is, in equal electoral 
districts. Even on the present system, the pendulum of cumulative 
inequality may swing the other way at any future general election. 

Sweep away the out-voter by one-man-one-vote, or one-man-one- 
value, and we should see a big solid Liberal majority prepared to 
tackle the Lords’ veto effectually, and to give an immense instalment 
of reforms in a Socialistic direction. But the Socialist leaders either 
cannot or will not see it. But there is no hope for Socialism in 
England till these two points become law. The out-voters hold the 
political balance of power in England to-day. If they were swept 
away, the present Conservative majority would be swept away too. 
From a considerable experience, the present writer knows that the 
out-voters are Tory toa man. Yet it would be possible to count up 
at least a hundred constituencies where they held the scale. And if 
the Socialists are to do any real work in Parliament, they must have 
payment of Members: the ‘‘ professional politician ” will have to be 
a recognised feature in the government of the country. He exists 
now, only we pretend to ignore him. 

The Socialists pretend to be much disappointed with the work of 
the last Liberal Government! And yet it passed the most Socialistic 
measure ever embodied in the law, in the Harcourt Budget, which, 
by the way, is producing a curious result. The Jingoes are nearly all 
derived from the artisan classes, especially from the unskilled ones. 
They have not to pay for our wars in the future—directly, or as far 
as they can see—at any rate, and so they are tremendous Imperialists 
at present. The middle classes, who will have to pay for our next 
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war, the cost of which will be taken directly by the Income-tax man, 
out of their pockets, are far more peaceful. What the Liberal party 
required in the last Parliament was a bigger majority. A surplus of 
forty votes goes a very little way in the House of Commons 
nowadays. The House of Lords easily and lightly kicked out the 
Home Rule Bill with a majority of only 40 in its favour. Had the 
majority been 100, or 80, or even 60, their Lordships would have 
hesitated, and we should have had the usual conference, and com- 
promise, brought about by the intervention of the Queen. And Mr. 
Gladstone would have had that majority of 60 or 80 but for—well, 
Mrs. O’Shea. Parnellism was triumphant until those famous 
Divorce Court proceedings, and the subsequent events. Election 
agents on the Liberal side still remember the “chilling frost ” which 
came over their people after that famous Divorce case. It cost Mr. 
Gladstone and the Home Rule cause 30 seats at least, counting 60 
ona division. Conservative readers will doubtless bless the name 
who so blighted the hopes of Ireland, but the facts are mentioned in 
order to show what upon slender cords the great destinies of the 
Empire sometimes hang. 

But your modern Socialist is too simple or too cloudy to see these 
things. He professes to be hungering and thirsting for the abolition 
of the House of Lords, but not a finger will he move towards it. It 
will require a Liberal majority of at least 100 to cripple or to abolish 
the veto of the Lords, but he prefers to vote Tory. His leaders say 
privately—that they prefer the cup of misery to be filled to the brim, 
to overflow in fact, they look to a big war, to our commerce being 
strangled on the high seas, and the nation reduced to starvation— 
that is the hope of the Socialists, or of at least the leaders. It is 
revolution, not evolution, which they want. 

But this is a policy of spite, and it is not straightforward. The 
people could always have as much Socialism as they want—if only 
we had one-man-one-vote, or one-value. This policy of spite may 
charm the fighting man, but the man who really wants to get things 
done, and reforms accomplished, regards with dismay the awful 
stagnation which has fallen over the politics of thecountry. Aslong 
as the working man, like Mrs. Pegotty, ‘‘gets his gruel reglar,” in 
the shape of beer and ’baccy, he seems content. This indifference 
even to’such a measure as Old Age Pensions seems amazing. 

The millenium on Monday morning, or Socialism by evolution— 
these are the alternatives for which Socialists are stirring. The 
first is impossible, the second is practicable, and may be made 
inevitable if only the sensible men among the Socialists get their 
way. Let them ask of every measure, of every proposal—will ‘this 
make for realisation of our ideal—will this make for Socialism? The 
very first step to it is one-man-one-vote, and the next is the abolition 
of the veto of the House of Lords. These accomplished, all the 
rest follow in due order of need and precedence, as the night the day. 
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It is true that the present Tory Government has held out baits and 
sops, but it makes all the difference in the world whether a policy is 

worked out on ordered and reasoned, that is, on honest lines, or 

whether it is realised by the process of playing off one party against 

another, which is a dishonest method. The fanatics, the dreamers, 

the exasperators will see nothing done for their desire by their 

present methods of working. ‘‘Something attempted, something 

done” within the lifetime of the present generation, and that some- 

thing the basis for something more—this might be realised soon—if 
our Socialist leaders were men of sense and action. The laws ot 
nature are cf slow and gradual growth. Human progress may be 
likened to the flowing tide. Each wave seems to ebb as far as it flows. 

But when the sum of the waves is taken, they fill the shore at last. 

If the Socialist leaders were men of sense, they would make 
a compact with the Liberal party—thus: ‘If you Liberals will 
pledge yourselves to push on the one-man-one-vote and the Lords 
Veto abolition business, we will back you up heart and soul and vote 
in other measures such as Disestablishment, which we approve of, 
though they are not special parts of our programme or ideals. 
These two things done, the compact is at an end, and each party 
goes its own way.” 

Will the Socialist leaders have sense enough to dothis? There 
are not many signs of it. Little petty jealousies and rivalries do not 
help us. Never in the world’s history: was there a body of men with 
such a fine mass of healthy theory, who made so miserable a mess in 
putting it into practice. Ifthe professing Socialists would help the 
Radicals to permeate the Liberal party with their enthusiasm and 
with their ideas, instead of holding aloof, or voting Tory out of 
spite, we should see great things done in the first few years of the 
coming century. 

There is a lot of nonsense talked about Liberal capitalists accepting 
peerages. Why shouldn’t they, if they like that sort of thing? 
There is no harm in being called ‘‘My Lord!” The mischief 
consists in ‘**My Lord” having a vote in the House of Lords 
against progressive measures. Take this away, and the titles 
become mere picturesque fancies. France is not less Republican 
because she still has her Barons, Counts, Marquises, and even 
Dukes. Since they have no longer any legislative power, these - 
titled folk are quite harmless, as harmless as the ‘‘ Colonels” and 

‘‘ Squires” of America. One may even conceive of a Socialist State, 
where these, or similar designations, may be marks of real honour 
and distinction given for services to the State. 

We repeat again, give us one-man-one-vote, or value, and we 
shall easily abolish the veto of the House of Lords, leaving that 
body to be a mere advisory, or one-year suspensory body. 

Suppose these two things done: then the course of beneficient 
Socialistic measures is pretty clear. Disestablishment, and the 
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settlement of the education question on a really popular basis, would 
be accomplished as mere side issues. Let us indicate as briefly as 
possible what we conceive to be the natural order of Socialistic 
development. 

The first thing is Old Age Pensions; not the beggarly five shillings 
a week, but substantial annuities for all toilers over sixty years of age. 
Such a scheme would require such a reorganization of our finances 
as would rapidly bring about a Socialist régime. But the way has 
been shown by Harcourt’s Budget. All we want is more and more 
of the same principle of ‘‘ Equality of Sacrifice,” until millionaires in 
two generations would be impossible, and big fortunes rare indeed, 
till they, too, become things of the past. The immediate practical 
aim of the Socialist, should be to make it first difficult, and then 
impossible, to create a big fortune. Following this, or parripassu 
with this great scheme, our municipalities and local authorities could 
develop their present tendency to absorb the monopolies of local 
transit by tramways, and gas, and water undertakings, as necessaries 
of life. But milk and coal are equally necessaries. Their sale and 
distribution could easily be undertaken by local authorities even now. 
Why not then the absorption of the great grocery and provision 
stores, the Whiteleys and Liptons? Gradually we should have the 
distribution of wealth entirely in the hands of local authorities, as 
distinct from its production, until at least one great branch of human 
industry would be Socialised. 

But this would involve Nationalisation by the Imperial authority of the 
means of national transit—our railways and canals. Proceeding our 
practical English method along the line of least resistance, and not 
along any pre-conceived, logical pathway, the next step would be, 
to tackle the problem of nationalising the sources of wealth, and 
production of wealth. Coal and iron are our prime industrial 
necessities, and the absorption by the State ofall the mineral ‘‘rights” 
in the country would come naturally. When our theorists talk about 
the nationalisation of land, machinery, and capltal, they are 
logically idealising, but the true method is to ‘‘do the next thing,” 
whatever it is, to nationalise things as they turn up, so to speak, as 
they come nearest to hand. 

As to Land Nationalisation, that would come gradually, and chiefly 
through the local authorities. They are always wanting land for all 
sorts of public purposes and improvements. At present they are 
practically debarred from holding land in any quantity by the 
necessity of providing sinking funds for repayment. This handicaps 
the present generation by making it pay for the requirements ‘of the 
next and succeeding generations. A simple Act of Parliament, giving 
all our municipalities and local authorities power to buy land and 
keep it for all public purposes and improvements: for allotments, 
small holdings, housing of the working classes, and all other pur- 
poses already on the Statute Book, but without any requirement for 
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repaying the principal cost, and in another generation we should see 
one-third of the whole surface of the country gradually nationalised. 
Other capitalist classes would invest their money in municipal bonds 
at rates of interest which would gradually decline as the State assumed 
more and more of the functions of private capital, until it would be 
necessary for people thus ‘‘living on their means” to accept life 
annuities instead of interest on their capital. This great financial 
process is already in operation. People are saying, ‘‘ Why should 
we scratch and save and accumulate for our children? Let them 
start as we did, and with their own brains and hands win their way 
in life.” It is the philosophy of Sir Boyle Roche: ‘‘ Why should we 
provide for posterity? What has posterity done for us?” These 
great economic processes will doubtless go on with accelerated energy. 
As the State absorbs more and more of the organisations of. society, 
hitherto conducted by private capitalists, more and more the State 
will absorb, until private capital will become more and more useless. 
and ‘ fuuction ” less and less in the life of the nation. 

There will be no millenial date for these things. No Act of Parlia- 
ment will decree that on the tst of January, 1950, private capital shall 
cease to exist, and that all land at that or any other date shall become 
public property, and that all machinery at some other date shall be 
confiscated by the State, imperially or municipally. But as we 
look back over the past twenty years we shall see how enormous 
have been the strides taken on the path of Collectivism. There needs 
no shock of revolution, no Act of Parliament inaugurating the 
millenium. If Parliament and the country proceed on the same 
social and economic lines for the next twenty years as in the past 
twenty years we shall have become more of a Socialistic State than 
many of us imagine. Every new invention of science, every new 
method of annihilating space and time by electricity, hastens the 
action of the economic forces which make for the Socialistic ideal. 
The question is, shall we help it forward, shall we go with the 
economic stream of tendency, or shall we try, with our little mops, 
to stem the tide? Some nations, some communities, may try to do 
so, but they will be swept away and cease to be. To quote the 
words of Mr. Gladstone: ‘‘ The great social forces which move on in 
their might and their majesty we can never destroy. We may 
storm, we may threaten, we may impede, but we can never destroy.” 
If we try, they will destroy us. If our Socialist leaders would but 
raise their eyes to the practical future and ask, ‘‘ How can we best 
aid the great social forces which make for our ideals?” they will act 
as we propose. ‘‘ Do the work that lies nearest to you,” said Carlyle. 
The ‘‘ nearest” work for the Socialists of England is to help the 
Liberal party to win the next election on the conditions we have 


indicated. 
ALFRED HALSTEAD. 












Liberal Imperialists 


‘THE present war has brought to a head the troubles which have 
paralysed the action of the Liberal party during the last ten years. 
For many years there have been two opposing sections within the 
ranks of the party; on the one side there has been the Imperial 
section, led by Lord Rosebery, and on the other, there has been the 
anti-Imperialist section, led formerly by Mr. Gladstone, and at the 
present time by Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley. 

This division,.it should be remembered, is no new thing; there 
have -been many sharp divisions in the Liberal party: there have 
been divisions over Home policy and over the Irish policy, and once 
before, more than a hundred years ago, there was a sharp division 
over Foreign policy. Then, as now, the country was at war: then, 
as now, while the larger section of the party supported the war the 
smaller section denounced it and did all within its power to bring 
it toa conclusion. Morley and Lloyd George are certainly. mild in 
their language and actions, when we contrast their speeches with 
those of Fox and Sheridan. Then, as now, the press, the pulpit, 
and the mob were carried away by the madness of the hour, so that 
the preacher, the writer, or the orator who ventured to protest did so 
at considerable peril. sete: 

At the time when the schism took place between Burke and Fox, 
it seemed as if Fox had ruined his party and had adopted principles 
which England would never receive. It was but the remnant of a’ 
party which followed him through all the weary years of opposition ; 
barely forty members, and those for the most part insignificant 
persons, could be found to follow him and Sheridan into the lobby ; 
all the great houses, which for a century had made the strength of 
Whigs, with all their nominated members followed Burke into an 
active alliance with the Tories. The truest verdict, however, on 
political action, is that pronounced by posterity, and posterity has 
seversed the verdict then pronounced. It is Fox who is regarded 
as the father of modern Liberalism, and Vindicte@ Galliace which 
most truly represents the opinions of the Liberal party. There are 
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few Liberals to-day who do not consider that our action in interfering 
in the internal affairs of France was most mistaken, and our alliance 
with the Bourbons a breach of Liberal principles. 

Looking back, therefore, on the history of the last century, the 
Liberals, who find themselves outnumbered and disgraced, may take 
courage and believe that if they stand firm by the principles of 
Liberalism, the verdict of posterity, which is the only verdict which 
matters, will not condemn their action. In fifty years time, it may 
be Harcourt and Morley who are looked on as the far-sighted 
patriots, as to-day it is Fox and Sheridan ; while Judge Grantham 
and the Corporation of Durham may be regarded in much the same 
way as we regard the mob who burnt Priestley’s house and the 
magistrates who incited them to it. At least we have in our history 
the clearest warning that the feeling of the time, even if it seems 
almost unanimous, is not always right, and that it is necessary to 
consider other things besides the opinions of the majority of the 
nation. 

Unquestionably just now Imperialism is in the air; we hear 
continually of the ‘‘ white man’s burden,” of the duty of expansion of 
the Imperial doctrines of England: one need not’ wonder that the 
Liberal party has been infected by the disease. Yet Liberalism and 
Imperialism are not words which go readily together: there is a 
sinister meaning underlying the word Imperial. No doubt there is 
a sense in which the Crown of England is an Imperial Crown, and 
the oldest Imperial Crown in Europe. In its strict and proper 
meaning an Imperial Crown is one which has no superior, which 
owes no feudal duties to any other, so that a thousand years ago 
Alfred and the Emperors were the only Imperial Crowns in Europe, 
while the Counts of Paris and the rulers of what are now Germany 
and Austria were feudatories of the Emperor of the West. In tha 
sense we, as Englishmen, may be legitimately proud that we live in 
an Imperial kingdom, because it means that we are free, but when 
we speak of an English Empire, and mean by that our dominions in 
India and—when we have finished this war—the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, we are using words which have nothing to do 
with Liberalism, for we are substituting Roman ideas for Greek. In 
each of these cases we are holding lands as our dominions by force of 
arms, without asking their consent: in the case of the Dutch 
Republics against their wishes; we are claiming for ourselves a 
moral right to conquer and govern people of a different race and 
language to our own: to obtain for our people the right to live in a 
foreign land under their own laws, and although by nature aliens, to 
take a share, and perhaps a principal share, in their government. 
The relation which exists between England and all her dominions is 
that of a superior to inferiors. This is undisguisedly the case in 
India and all the Crown colonies: it is equally the case with Canada 
and Australia, in theory, for they derive their forms of government 
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from the grants of the Imperial Parliament, and what an Imperial 
ruler has granted it can also withdraw. This was the Roman idea of 
expansion—that city grew by conquests, generally by conquests 
which were forced on her by the necessity of keeping peace on the 
borders of the Empire. Among the conquered peoples she planted 
colonies to protec her interests: to some she granted the rights of 
practical freedom, to others, a large share in their own internal 
government; but throughout her dominions the citizens of Rome 
were supreme, and to them all other people owed allegiance. 

It is an expansion of that kind at which our Imperialists aim ; they 
conceive that it is our business to increase our power and position 
not out of our own resources but by exploiting the resources of other 
lands. We are to create a sphere of influence in China lest that 
empire should fall into the hands of Russia and our trade be shut out} 
we have annexed large sections of Africa in order to obtain profitable 
markets for our goods. This party believes that it is our business to 
regard every other nation as our rival, to resist every attempt that 
they may make to expand and, in the event of their success in that 
attempt, to secure an equivalent in some other place. By such 
means the power and prestige of England is to be continually 
increased. 

Our dealings with the Dutch Republics of South Africa exemplify 
the working of these ideas. The present war has arisen out of the 
interpretation of treaties made in 1881 and 1884. In those treaties 
we bargained for certain rights for English residents ; it is stated, 
and perhaps truthfully stated, that those rights were never given, and 
we are fighting, ostensibly at least, to secure those rights. It is 
doubtful whether we should ever have heard much about those rights 
if the discovery of gold in the Transvaal had not produced a large 
influx of gold miners, or even then if the Government of the country 
had not made these miners pay the largest share of the taxes and so 
lengthened the period required to make a fortune. None of the sup- 
porters of the war go into the matter further than to prove that we 
have been cheated out of our treaty rights, and to state that the 
military preparations of the burghers were made with a view of 
throwing off the last remnants of the English yoke. No Imperiatlis 
seems to doubt for a moment that when he has proved these two | 
points he has done all that is required to justify the war. Expand, if 
it can be done with any show of decency, is his motto. It was a 
disgrace to England ever to withdraw from a country she had once 
annexed, and if that disgrace can be wiped out by conquest and 
annexation, without any breach of treaty, it is our duty to do so, 
But the history of the Dutch Republics did not begin in 1884 or 
1881: they have had a history of nearly a century. Before we 
annexed them they were free, and we took from them their freedom 
against their will and without any injury received. We committed 
the first wrong, and we only partially repaired it when in our con- 
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ventions we restored part of that which we had taken away. As long 
as we retained a particle of authority over them we were still in the 
position of robbers who had deprived them of the most precious right 
of civilized beings—their freedom. The struggles which have on 
the whole been most honoured in the history of the world have been 
the struggles of small peoples to maintain their freedom or to win it 
back when lost. The customs and laws of the conqueror may be far 
more enlightened, yet it has always been held that a small people 
does well to maintain its own even at the cost of war or rebellion. 
The ways of the Transvaal burghers are not ours, they are no doubt 
inferior to ours, yet they are their own, and they are surely to be 
honoured for struggling to maintain them. Rather than give up 
those ways they left their homes in the colony and went into the 
wilds of the Transvaal, exposing themselves to privations and 
dangers; to maintain those rights they took up arms in 1881 and 
now. Granting our case, having discovered that they did give rights 
to foreigners which were inconsistent with the maintenance of those 
customs, they have again taken up arms to maintain them. 

Such a struggle ought surely to appeal to Liberal feeling. If it 
occurred in Macedonia, or Finland, or Poland, we should certainly 
sympathise. Can we justify morally a different attitude in the case of 
our own country to that which we should adopt in the case of Russia 
or Turkey? The history of the century tells us in no doubtful way 
the true attitude of Liberals towards the struggles of small peoples. 
English Liberalism supported in no uncertain way the struggles of 
Belgium against Holland, of Greece against Turkey, of Italy against 
Austria. Konuth and Mazzini ever found sympathy and help in the 
circles of English Liberals, and the party has constantly held that it 
is contrary to the spirit of Liberalism for one Aryan race to hold 
another subject against its will. 

As the best feeling of Greece was opposed to one Greek state 
bringing another into subjection, so the best feeling of Liberalism has 
been opposed to the subjection of one European people by another. 
The spirit of Liberalism is the old spirit of Greece strengthened by 
the still loftier spirit of Christianity ; it is opposed, and must always 
be opposed, to the Roman spirit. 

Either of these ideals, the Greek of perfect liberty and political 
equality between all Greek-speaking states, or the Roman of absolute 
union under one supreme head, is worthy of pursuit, but they cannot 
both be held by the same party, and until the Liberal party has 
chosen between the two it is not likely to exercise much influence on 
our foreign policy. Those who, with the best Greek opinion, believe 
that it is a disgrace to one civilised and Christian nation to force its 
rule upon another, and who go further still and believe that Christianity 
equally forbids the conquest and government against their will of 
uncivilised people, have always found their home with the Liberal 
party. They believe that Liberalism implies their policy, and that the 
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past history of the party shows that its greatest chiefs have always 
upheld the same ideals. They will not, therefore, readily be driven 
out, but if the party organisation is captured by the Liberal 
Imperialists, and ifthe party is committed to the expansion policy, 
then a disruption as complete as that between Fox and Burke 
is certain to ensue. No one who has adopted consciously and 
deliberately the Greek ideal is at all likely to abandon it at the bidding 
of the present Liberal chiefs, or to take one step willingly on the road 
which leads to militarism and empire. No doubt the struggle seems 
at present hopeless, but it must not be forgotten that ‘‘ peace with 
honour” preceded the Midlothian triumph by a bare two years, and 
that six years of Imperialism were enough to sicken the nation. 
Moreover, even if this change is not likely to take place to-day, it is no 
new thing for a people to worship power and wealth and prestige 
and Baal more than the God of Israel, and continue in that worship 
for years and generations, yet the issue has been ever the same; it 
has had either to repent or to fall, and we cannot believe that the 
laws by which the world has been governed from the beginning have 
been repealed in the case of England. 

It may be said that the day is passed for dreams and ideals in 
politics: that to aim at such an ideal would reduce England’s influence 
in the world and make her at once a second-rate power at the mercy 
of her European rivals. To say so, however, is to forget the present 
wealth and population of England alone; they would suffice to put 
her in front of France, and in fact of any country except Germany 
and Russia, and when we add to them the advantages of our climate 
and position there is no nation in Europe which is stronger. It must 
not be forgotten, moreover, that while there was no compulsion on 
the Greek colony to assist the mother city in war and vice versa, the 
history of Corinth and Syracuse shows that there was a feeling of 
obligation which was as strong as any political union would have 
been. Every school boy even knows that the political independence 
of the cities of Grecce did not prevent the existence of a strong 
alliance in the face of the common enemy. The same feeling of 
obligation exists to-day between England and the United States. 
Two years ago the intervention of England prevented the formation 
of a European alliance against the States; this year they have paid 
the debt. The same feeling would exist between us and all our 
daughter states, even if the political bond no longer existed. The 
Imperialist forgets that expansion may sometimes weaken and not 
Strengthen the Empire—every expansion implies a larger area to 
administer and wider frontiers to guard. India absorbsa large part of 
our Army, and every one of our recent acquisitions has added some- 
thing to the drains upon our regular forces. Our Army has had to 
be increased, and already ominous rumours are being heard that 
before long we shall be forced to resort to conscription, as our 
voluntary system will not keep pace with our growing needs. That 
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last step may be for the present avoided, but it is becoming evident 
that Imperialism must in the end lead to it. It is not, therefore, 
quite so clear whether the Little Englander may not after all be the 
one who most aims at strengthening the position of his country. 

Be that as it may, we prefer spiritual position to material—we 
prefer that the influence and example of England should be on the 
side of liberty and freedom: that in her dealings, both with other 
nations, and with barbarous tribes, she should observe the elementary 
principles of morality, than that she should appear greater in the eyes 
of materialists, by adding field to field. During the last twenty-five 
years, that is, since the rise of the Imperialist school, our moral 
standard has been steadily lowered: policy has been put before 
righteousness. In 1878, in the early days of the movement, the 
necessity of checking the advance of Russia led to our handing back 
the Armenians to the tender mercies of Turkey and to giving the 
infamous Sultan most efficient support. Since then we have allowed 
a chartered company to conquer the Mashonas and the Matabele and 
appropriate their lands. We are to-day tolerating the existence of 
slavery, in a district where we could abolish it in a day by a single 
word. We have heard rumours of forced labour on public works in 
Egypt ; we know that the diamond mines and gold mines are worked 
by what is virtually forced labour, though not so in name. In 
countries under our flag, the natives are treated as inferior beings, 
without the rights of men, unfit, almost, to walk on the same footpath 
as white men. Not only is this state of things winked at, but to-day 
it is openly defended by, and gloried in, at the meetings of mining 
companies. One of the great advantages which this war will 
produce, is to be better labour laws, whereby the natives will be 
obtained at half the present rate. It is the best policy, we are told, 
to levy taxes on the tribes, which will compel the chiefs to send men 
to work in the mines to earn the money wherewith to pay and 
whereby the whites who have conquered the country may become 
rich. By this the blacks will be the sooner civilised and have the 
blessings of English rule, for it is no longer possible to wait for the 
slow results of Christian influence and education, and a gradual 
raising of the standard of comfort. 

The Little Englander may have a low standard of patriotism, he 
may take little pleasure in victories won over defenceless Matabele, 
but at least he cares for England’s honour too much to acquiesce in 
such a policy, and no ministry of Little Englanders would allow it to 
continue. Which policy is more in accordance with Liberal 
principles is a question which may be safely left to those who have 
studied the past history of the party in connection with its attitude 
on the question of small nationalities and of the abolition of the slave 
trade. The Little Englander and Exeter Hall, at whom the 
Imperialists sneer, recognize as fully as any one, the obligations of 
civilised nations, and of Engiand in particular, to raise the condition 
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of the barbarous tribes, but they believe that these should be done by 
peaceful influence and not by force. Exeter Hall has contributed in 
no stinted measure to this very object; it has sent for its minions 
which have been settled among these tribes, and the missionaries tell 
us that the Imperialist traders are usually the greatest obstacle to 
their work. 

If Englishmen go forth to civilise by trade or by missionary efforts, 
they should go prepared to take the rough with the smooth, they 
should observe as far as may be the customs of the country, and at 
least show fair dealing in their trade. Among England’s most 
honoured names are those of Livingstone and Moffat; but they never 
suggested that they ought to be protected, when they went uninvited 
to different tribes, by the force of arms. 

It may be said that white men cannot settle and work in most parts 
of South Africa, and that unless the native is forced to work, the great 
mineral wealth of Africa will go unused. It may be true that the 
white man cannot work in some districts, if so it is surely undesirable 
that he should go there, for nothing is worse for the character of 
men than to live in a place where they are compelled to be idle or 
only to act as overseers of another race. But beyond this it has yet 
to be seen whether it is not possible for the mine owners to procure 
voluntary labour by offering sufficiently attractive wages. Failing 
that, the world will not come to an end if the gold and diamonds 
remain in the mines until the natives have been sufficiently educated 
to desire to earn wages. It would certainly be well if the Liberal 
Imperialists, after reading the Poet Laureate and Rudyard Kipling, 
would look over the ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” which have always been held 
to express Liberal principles, and after ‘‘ The White Man’s Burden,” 
would reflect on Parson Webber’s remark, ‘ that all this big talk of 
our doctrines is half on it ign’ance an’ t’other half rum.” 

This alone might serve as an answer to the charges of want of 
patriotism and want of regard for the honour of England which are 
so freely hurled at the heads of the so-called Little Englanders. But 
it is also possible to prove that we have a higher opinion of the power 
and greatness of England than have the Imperialists, and to throw 
back the charge of want of regard for the honour of England in their 
faces. Their desire for a firm and vigorous foreign policy is limited 
to those occasions when we are confronted with adversaries much 
weaker than ourselves—such as the Matabele, or the Mahdi, or the 
Transvaal Republic—but whenever our adversary is apparently 


strong they will avoid the clearest treaty obligations rather than run . 


any risks. An Imperialism which is bold when gold mines are to be 
won and only Boers to be fought, but which turns tail when there are 
Armenians to be rescued and Russia to be faced, is not an Imperialism 
which is any great credit toa country. In 1878 we bound ourselves 
to protect the Armenians, when we compelled the Russians to restore 
them to Turkey, and, therefore, when a few years ago massacres 
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again broke out in that district, the feeling in England ran high, and 
there was a great call for intervention. At that time Mr. Gladstone 
was persuaded to come out of his retirement and to speak on their 
behalf. There can be little doubt that it would have been possible to 
unite all the forces of Liberalism in an agitation which would have 
ended either in forcing the present Government into action or in 
placing the Liberal party in power. It became known that Russia 
was opposed to intervention and might possibly make it a casus belli, 
Then suddenly Lord Rosebery resigned his position, and made known 
that in his opinion the agitation was most unwise: that we must on 
no account risk the hostility of Russia. This imitator of Chatham 
told us ‘‘that England’s honest censure went too far, and now free 
press should cease to brawl.” It would be well if the Imperialists, 
and their leader especially, would add to the ‘‘ Biglow Papers” the lines 
of Tennyson on the 3rd of February, 1852, and reflect on their con- 
duct in the Armenian crisis. The Anti-Imperialists at least, with 
Mr. Gladstone at their head, believed that though it might be ‘‘ sop 
our censures to withdraw,” it would not be while “there is a higher 
law,” and that in the face of all Europe it was unworthy of England to 
dodge and patter with a public crime.. They are responsible for the 
cleavage of the Liberal party, they refused to follow our greatest 
leader, they threw away the best case we ever had, and paralysed the 
action of the party in the House of Commons. 
When the history of the last twenty years comes to be written, the 
Little Englander has no need to fear the verdict which will be given, 
nor, when everything is considered, to dread submitting to the 
electors the question whether he or the Imperialist has pursued the 
policy which most redounds to the honour and fame of the country. 
A. E. T. NEWMAN. 





The Trail of the Bookworm 


Homeric Hymns.—Any book by Mr. Andrew Lang is worthy of 
attention, but when a volume compresses, so to speak, ancient and 
modern literature, it is of great value, not only to the classical scholar, 
but to all those who wish to understand, ever so faintly, the wonderful 
spirit of ancient days. Half this beautifully produced book is occupied 
by interesting speculation and comparison of various rites and 
ceremonies, with many a suggestive hint of similarities not usually 
grasped even by scholars. 

It almost startles us to see stated, ‘‘a barbaric people, the Pawnees, 
hold a mystery precisely parallel to the Demeter legend: a mystery 
necessarily unborrowed from Greece.” We notice great mention of 
Mr. Frazer’s much quoted work, ‘‘ The Golden Bough,” which has 
apparently influenced modern thought to very greatextent. It would 
be remarkably interesting to discover, if we only could, how much 
essays like these of Mr. Lang’s owe to the direct inspiration of Mr. 
Frazer, and how much or little is original speculation. 

The translations themselves show Mr. Andrew Lang as the 
patriotic Scotchman; for our part, we are sorry to see that Mr. 
Lang found it necessary to call to his aid so many words and 
phrases that are almost dead in the language of the Victorian era. 
To be just, Mr. Lang almost apologises in his preface for using the 
phrase ‘‘ gledes of light,” and also for the word ‘‘shieling;” the 
latter word, even with the explanation ‘‘a pastoral summer station in 
the hills,” conveys little meaning to us. The whole sentence strikes 
one as unhappy; we will give it in order our readers may determine. 
‘‘ But she came to the well-builded shielings, and him she found left 
alone in the shielings with no company, the Hero Anchises, graced: 
with beauty from the gods.” These may be the most flagrant 
examples, but the book abounds in words and phrases hardly intel- 
ligible to ordinary Englishmen, as, for instance, ‘‘ pulling through a 
house,” the ‘‘ captain of reivers.” 

At times Mr. Lang makes use of “‘ stablish ” instead of ‘‘establish.” 
We see ‘establish the way of barter,” but ‘‘stablish ” most other 
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things. We learn ‘‘ Apollo was ‘ ware’ in his heart,” and that Hera 
struck the earth, her hand “‘ flatlings.” Is this not a little straining 
for effect, and unworthy ofa true artist. Of course, it is a matter of 
taste, but one cannot help feeling that it is a slur on the power of 
modern English to borrow so largely from the English of Eliza- 
beth and the tongue—we almost said patois—of the Border. 

We, however, quarrel seriously with Mr. Lang’s fashion of heading 
the pages with repulsive phrases ; one we noticed particularly, which 
for rudeness and vulgarity would be happily placed in the ‘‘ contents 
bill” or placard of a halfpenny newspaper. We allude to the heading 
of page 65, which reads, ‘‘Prosperine no pig,” and are unable to 
understand how it came about that such a phrase was allowed to dis- 
figure the book. We hope it will be amended in the next edition. On 
the same page is a sentence, which, perhaps, shows why Mr. Lang is 
unable to express his ideas in modern English. The sentence’ runs, 
‘*We may be inclined to doubt, however, whether the task before 
the genius of Greece, the task of making Prosperine out of a porker, 
was really so colossal.” The italics are ours. Comment is un- 
necessary. 

The book is excellently printed, and the illustrations of various 
works of art are perfectly reproduced: we feel that Mr. Lang might 
have done better. One cannot help comparing Mr. Pater’s careful, 
beautiful work in his Greek Studies, with the present apparently 
hurried production. One cannot help wondering if Mr. Lang 
intended to be humorous when he translated ‘‘xiwp ” as ‘‘Etin.” We 
notice a contemporary of ours suggests ‘‘ Bogey.” ‘* Homeric 
Hymns,” by Andrew Lang (George Allen: 7s. 6d.) 

VaLpa Hanem: An interesting, if not convincing romance of that 
ancient, unknown place—a Turk’s harem. The real heroine of the 
story is the English girl, Margaret, who plays the triple part of 
governess to Valda’s small son, companion to Valda, and also gives 
the Pasha lessons in English. The author evidently has a keen 
appreciation of Turkish character, the Pasha being a devoted husband, 
a great soldier, and a high-minded cultured man whose political 
opinions are so much in advance of his fellows that the paternal 
government relieve him of the responsibility of actual power. We 
are not in a position to criticise the accuracy of the descriptions of 
harem life, but they seem to be distinctly good, though in some parts 
unpleasant. After Valda’s death, due to the exciting effects of an 
intrigue with an English officer, the Pasha dismisses Margaret in 
disgrace, because she had known of this, but in princely fashion 
presents her with a hundred pounds, in addition to her salary. 

The book is decidedly well written, and treating as it does with 
knowledge of scenes outside the personal experience of most should 
be a success. ‘‘ Valda Hanem”: MacMillan and Co. 6s. 

BERNARDINO LuvINI: G. C. Williamson. This beautifully illustrated 
volume is the latest issued number of Messrs, George Bell and Sons’ 
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series, entitled, ‘‘Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture.” It is 
published at the moment when people are asking about the life work 
of Ruskin, who, in characteristic language, has recorded his apprecia- 
tion of Luini. 

Dismissed with a few curt words by Vasari, this master has waited 
until the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to come to his own. 
There must be few such examples of working for eternity. In time 
to come, say five centuries hence, the art student of the time will read 
with amusement the two criticisms perhaps printed in parallel columns, 
Vasari, in his reckless, good humoured way, says: ‘ Bernardino 
worked extremely well in oil ; he was a most obliging person, friendly 
and liberal in all his actions.” 

The nineteenth century critic says in his almost apostolic fervour 
and cultured eloquence : ‘‘ Whether lessoned by Leonardo himself, or 
merely one of many disciplined in the system of the Milanese schools, 
he learns unerringly to draw, unerringly and enduringly to paint.” 
Again, in a really wonderful sentence, Ruskin says, in words too 
beautiful ever to be forgotten: ‘‘Every touch he lays is eternal, every 
thought he conceives is beautiful and pure, his hand moves always in 
radiance of blessing ; from day to day his life enlarges in power and 
in peace; it passes away cloudlessly, the starry twilight remaining 
arched far against the night.” 

‘* Ars longa est,” after five hundred years, Luini’s work evokes 
feeling and poetry such as shown in this quotation. This book is 
evidently intended to enable those studying Italian art to appreciate 
Luini. His pictures are photographically reproduced, and each one 
of the forty selected repays a hundredfold the effort required for an 
intelligent appreciation. Dr. Williamson has devoted some notes to 
each picture, in order that those who have small acquaintance with 
Italian art may thoroughly enjoy reading his book and inspecting the 
pictures. The face of the blessed virgin in many of his works is 
singularly beautiful ; in fact, one may say almost touching, in its 
delicate purity. It may not possess that subtle fascination that some 
faces of Leonardo’s have exercised over succeeding generations of 
artists and thinkers, but no one can gaze on that tiioroughly human 
face of Luini’s without feeling that Ruskin is justified in his declara- 
tion that ‘‘ every thought he (Luini) conceives is beautiful and pure.” 
Luini undoubtedly fails when he attempts to portray a wicked, or 
wanton woman. This is shown in his picture of Salome. We do 
not agree with Dr. Williamson in his praise of this face—to us, 
Salome appears too unmoved, too indifferent of her magnificent 
position as the woman whom King Herod delights tohonour. There 
should be some shock shown in the lovely face when she first 
receives the bleeding head in the golden dish, some proud joy or 
exultation on her success in taking a blood revenge on the stern 
reprover of her mother’s sins. The strength of this picture seems to 

lie in the horror-stricken look of the executioner who, holding up the 
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head by its long dark hair, seems aghast, either at the evil deed just 





committed or at the simpering indifference displayed by the King’s 
favourite. 

One of the most important of Luini’s frescoes was executed 
for the confraternity of the Holy Crown. It is singularly fine in 
composition. Christ is represented enthroned in the central position 
of the picture with all the pomp of an earthly king ; the executioners 
are ranged on the various marble steps, but none apparently dare to 
take their station either in front or by the side of the meekly sitting 
figure. On either side of the beautifully proportioned pillars, which 
themselves are wreathed with thorn—(misprinted ‘‘ crown-wreathed ” 
On page 35)—are striking likenesses of the Brothers kneeling in 
adoration ; while above the fresco is a cartouche bearing the sonorous 
latin words : 

**CapuT REGIS GLORIAE SPINIS CORONATUR.” 
Wherever one looks in this book one is sure to find some picture 
which reveals a truly devotional spirit in the artist, and which, when 
regarded and studied with some care, justifies the very high opinion 
that Ruskin published to the world in his ‘‘ Queen of the Air.” It is 
a book upon which both Dr. Williamson and the publishers must be 
heartily congratulated. ‘‘ Luini,” by G. C. Williamson: Messrs. 
G. Bell and Sons. 5s. nett. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH Pook LAw: T. Mackay. This book 
gives a history of the Poor Law for the period 1834 to 1898, and is 
complete in itself, although published as Vol. III. or a supplementary 
volume to Sir George Nicholls’ History of Poor Law. The subject 
is great and complex; over-burdened with details and statistics it 
requires a singularly able man to compress the matter and produce 
a book of which the circulation shall not be confined to a few 
specialists. Mr. Mackay has certainly been successfal, for under his 
clever handling the subject never becomes wearisome or obscure. 
The fearful bungling and many mistakes which mark our historical 
development, seem nowhere so marked as on the legislation with 
reference to the poor. Our volume takes up the thread when the 
accumulated mistakes of centuries were at the crushing point, when 
land became too expensive to cultivate, and finished in the year 
1898, when the tide is turning again from the rigid economy practised 
of late, to something of the old extravagance. When appeal is 
solemnly made to the Local Government Board to sanction the 
expenditure of ratepayers’ money for purchasing playing cards, it is 
time to inquire whether the tide is not running too quickly in the 
direction of extravagance. Mr. Mackay has certainly not over- 
burdened his book with figures, but we notice with regret that some 
of the figures look ominous, as for instance the following :—The 
total relief to the poor in London in 1861 was £832,000; in 1891 the 
cost had increased to the large total of about four-and-a-half millions 
sterling. It cannot be cheerful reading for anyone that ‘‘ the London 
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indoor establishments, as they are generally managed, have helped to 
create the more or less homeless class known as the ‘ ins and outs.” 
The result has been waste in every direction, etc., etc.” 

It has always struck us that to include the expenditure of The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board in with the Poor Law expenses is a 
pity. The Asylums Board in effect are Sanitary Police, and perform 
very valuable duties: duties of which the cost is very cheerfully 
paid. Not so the ordinary Poor Law expenses. We believe no tax 
is more resented by the hard-working honest citizen than this 
continual drain on his resources, which is expended without his 
apparently getting anything in return, or any credit for the paying it. 
We think the Poor Rate dries up the genial charity of men more 
than anything else, and hardens him who gives and degrades the 
unfortunate who receives. We should be very glad if Mr. Mackay’s 
able book were to excite some public interest, and lead to a more 
enlightened interest being taken in a branch of public responsibility 
that leaves so much to be desired. ‘‘ A History of the English Poor 
Law”: Thomas Mackay. (P.S. King & Co. 21s.) 

Our GreaTEsT LivinGc Sotpiers: Charles Lowe. A well got 
up little book, containing short and pithy accounts of eight generals 
whose names are most prominently before the public just now. 
The portraits are very well reproduced, and make the book well worth 
keeping for reference. No one could say that Mr. Lowe has made 
any deep study of the men upon whose efforts the future of the 
Empire seems depending, but he has taken some pains to give a very 
light gossipy account of the life and deeds of men like Sir Evelyn 
Wood, Lord Wolseley, or Sir George White. ‘‘Our Greatest Living 
Soldiers” : Charles Lowe. (Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d.) 

Books received : reviews held over :— 

‘“‘The Peasants’ War,” Belfort Bax: Sonnenschein & Co. ‘Young 
April,” Egerton Castle: Macmillan & Co. ‘*Old Convict Days,” 
Louis Becke: Mr. Fisher Unwin. ‘A Century of Science,” John 
Fishe: Macmillan & Co. ‘‘The Jewish Year Book”: Greenberg & 
Co. ‘Historic Parallels to 1’Affaire Dreyfus,” Edgar Sanderson : 
Hutchinson & Co. 
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Peace 


WHILE we think of an"Empire near to falling 
Because we slumbered and kept not guard ; 
Were deaf to the cries of our kindred calling, 
And left the way to their homes unbarred ; 
Trusted an enemy secretly mining 
To storm our cities with rifle and gun— 
Men of our race now talk of resigning 
The fruits of victory when they are won. 


‘* Subdue the Boer by magnanimous dealing, 
Grant him his independence ; so 

May you hope to instil a brotherly feeling 
And win the heart of a gallant foe. 

If Britian will thus consent to shape her 
Course, and will not demand too much, 

Peace will be guaranteed ”—on paper, 
To the lasting glory of all things Dutch. 


We know that voice, and can hear“it smiling 
Across the water from Holland or France, 
Where tongues are ready, and paid, for reviling 
Everything English at every chance ; 
But when it comes from a free-born Briton 
Who knows the past and has nothing to gain, 
The soul of a nation kindles, smitten 
By a righteous anger, wonder and pain. 


Answer him, sons of a mighty mother, 
Who sprang to the aid of your kin and kith ! 
Answer our peace-upon-paper brother, 
Mafeking, Kimberley, Ladysmith ! 
Soldiers and heroes, dead and living, 
Who fought for freedom on African soil, 
Shall we shame your graves and glory by giving 
Away the harvest of all your toil ? 


Peace shall be made, but only under 
One flag, one sceptre : never again 
Shall a tyrant’s will, thro’.a statesman’s blunder, 
Prevail to oppress our countrymen. 
Never again-shall the black man cower 
Beneath his rod ; yea, Peace must mean 
Liberty, one Imperial Power— 
Liberty, in the name of the Queen. 
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